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A YOUNG foreign officer who could write English better than some 
of our generals write despatches, and spoke it as correctly as a 
bishop, lately conceived the not extravagant idea that he might 
represent his country as military attaché in London. The senior 
military representative of the great and friendly nation to which 
he belonged was about to retire, and most willingly gave him such 
information as he desired to know. ‘You will want,’ he said, 
‘7001. a year to do it decently, including your pay and allowance. 
With that and your own economical habits you will find the post 
most pleasant, and will doubtless fill it with credit and distinction.’ 

‘But why should I want to spend about 700/. a year when I 
can live well in C—— for a total of 180/. per annum ?’ asked his 
inquirer. ‘Is not 400/. a year enough to live as a young foreign 
soldier in London, and to enable me to see what is going on in 
the active military life of England? What shall I have to spend 
-it on, and how will it help my Government ?’ 

‘Tf you can find out how it helps their Government you'll be 
the cleverest attaché in London,’ was the reply. ‘But if you are 
to be of any use to us you must be able to live as the English 
officers live, and do what they do. I mean by that to be able to 
do what the ordinary cavalry officer does, whose expenses are 
heaviest. You can’t be outclassed socially by not being able to 
keep the pace which they set, and which, according to English 
ideas, is a not unreasonable one. You must hunt, for instance; 
and must make a good appearance. You can’t do that for 
nothing. Then you will, at any rate, have to appear at Ascot, the 
Derby, Goodwood, and perhaps the Leger. And up here you ought 
to be a member of Hurlingham or Ranelagh, and in fact there 
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is quite a series of functions which you must not miss. You 
will of course accept invitations, and go to Scotland at the end 
of the summer after the manceuvres—if there are any manceuvres 
—when no one is left in London to speak to, and later you will go 
to shoot in the country. And then there is Cowes. Cowes isa 
most expensive week.’ 

‘ Good heavens!’ replied his disciple, ‘ why on earth am I to go 
to Cowes? And what has fox-hunting, or Cowes, or Goodwood, 
or grouse-shooting, to do with the Army or the duties of a 
military attaché? And when am [to find time to discuss and 
compare notes with our English brothers in our so-absorbing 
profession ’—here he became violently foreign—‘ with all these 
expensive distractions to attend to?’ 

‘My dear boy,’ said his mentor, ‘when you have been in 
England as long as I have, you will admit that all these activities 
are what the English greatly value in their soldiers’ lives. The 
more of these they can do the more they think of them; and as 
for talking shop and all that’—and here he became violently 
English—‘ I can tell you frankly it isn’t good form, and when you 
are here the less you do of it the better. That won’t prevent 
your keeping your eyes open and writing reports. But for good- 
ness’ sake don’t be professional. It isn’t liked.’ 

Then they separated, the younger thinking the elder was a 
cynic, and the elder that the younger was very, very young. 

Is there really any ground for the paradoxes of this dis- 
tinguished foreigner, and do our soldiers look on the Army as 
something less serious than a profession or business, but as a 
partial occupation which need not too closely engage their atten- 
tion? Probably not much ; for the soldier, like other English- 
men, does not take his business into the scenes of his leisure, or 
talk ‘shop’ any more than other professional men. At the same 
time there is a general feeling that the present training for the 
military life needs revision; and if an undue proportion fail to 
become ‘ experts’ it must be admitted that there is a good deal 
in their present status and surroundings which might conduce 
to that result. 

It is now officially announced that any officer taking a com- 
mission must have private means. This is the plain sense of the 
‘ letter missive ’ sent to the Vice-Chancellor of the Universities, 
which made a private income the condition of granting a com- 
mission to University candidates. 

This official recognition that the officer must bring cash to 
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supplement his pay faces facts ; but, if anything, it suggests that 
the public itself regards service in the Army as something not 
quite serious. It is not even a ‘service’ in the proper sense, like 
the Civil Service, because it does not provide a living wage like 
the latter, while it fails to offer the same motives for good work 
as a profession. What is it that makes men qualify for success 
in the professions? First, we suppose, the desire to make a 
living, and the fear of not making a living; secondly, the wish 
to make a good living; and thirdly, the desire for honour and 
credit. The professions offer all these, with title and rank thrown 
in. How does the Army compete with them in the market for 
capacity, and what are the inducements it offers? Not a living, 
for a captain hardly clears 200/. a year; certainly not a good 
living, except to a few at the top. On the other hand it does 
offer social position ready made and a unique chance of dis- 
tinction, rank, and title at irregular intervals. If any average 
Englishmen had been asked whether he would rather have been 
Kitchener after Khartoum or Lord Chancellor, he would probably 
have chosen to be the former. It must be admitted that from 
the cash point of view the officer himself might claim to look 
on the Army, not as a profession or livelihood, but as an occu- 
pation in which he becomes a partner,with the nation, each 
contributing a certain share to his maintenance, in a business 
which has for its object the protection of this country from its 
enemies. In this odd compact the officer contributes from 100/. 
to 500/., according to whether he is in the infantry or cavalry, 
and the public a sum which for the first twelve years does not 
pay for his food and washing. The public also expect him to 
‘live like a gentleman,’ and to contribute handsomely to regi- 
mental funds out of his own pocket. It is the most unworkable 
compact, on paper, that could be imagined, for it is clear that as 
the nation makes the officer a kind of partner or ‘ paying guest,’ 
it cannot ask him to work at high pressure unless he prefers to 
doso. It is not a business arrangement at all, and if all things 
in the world worked logically, the result might be as bad as 
possible were it not for the two saving facts that the officers are 
English gentlemen, and the existence of that sentiment esprit de 
corps, which gets its name from the calling in which it is strongest. 
In our army the regimental feeling is the substitute for profes- 
sional feeling, and so far as the regiment goes—that is in 
matters of health and discipline, drill and demeanour, and a 
31—2 
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thorough and loyal understanding between officer and then—the 
former have little with which to reproach themselves, and offer 
few marks for criticism. This is what a very representative 
officer meant when he wrote to deprecate criticism on the early 
conduct of the war and some apparent instances of the want of 
military instinct and knowledge. He said, ‘We have more than 
100 splendid regiments out in South Africa. Who made those 
regiments if not the officers?’ He was quite right, but that was 
not the place in which a change and improvement were desired. 

Money, position, and a taste for athletics, riding, and sport, 
provided that the officer is genial, add to his value for two main 
reasons. The men like it. They prefer to have well-to-do officers 
of good social position, who can be liberal to others and indulge 
themselves in the social and sporting life of the leisured class, 
The rank and file of the regiment feel a certain reflected credit 
from it. To have none of these things would also make the 
officers themselves less efficient. Nothing is more dismal, it is 
said, than the life of Russian officers out in country garrisons, with 
no taste for games, or sport, or even for riding as an amusement. 
But the daily life of the officer in England leaves him time, not 
only for this, but for taking up the ‘extras’ which would make him, 
not only a good company officer, but a professional soldier ; a man 
equipped with the knowledge, or part of the knowledge, which 
commands success in war, or in some or all of its emergencies. 

It is not quite fair to say that the greater number of officers 
have no work to do after twelve o’clock in an English garrison, 
though it is not very wide of the mark. But it is very much 
to be desired that after the hours of compulsory attendance to 
regimental duties the business of the soldier shall not be put off 
equally with the uniform, and that officers with a special line of 
professional interest—a specialist such as Baden-Powell, the 
master of scouting, or other keen soldiers who are well known in 
their regiments, if not elsewhere—shall meet with special en- 
couragement and consideration. The extent to which the con- 
scientious performance of regular regimental duty supplies the 
place of a wider exercise in general professional knowledge, may 
be gathered from the ordinary course of the year’s work. Yet it 
is difficult to suggest how to improve upon it. 

Let us take a place like Portsmouth, where garrison duty in @ 
great fortress and the practice of active defence against descents 
from the Solent or by manceuvres beyond the inland forts give a 
sense of reality to any training, and where at least three regi- 
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ments of infantry are quartered. For the daily work of each 
regiment two officers are actually ‘on duty’ all the day. These 
are the subaltern of the day and the captain of the week. The 
rest are only actually wanted during certain hours. The early 
parade, for instance, is at 7 4.M., and is conducted by the adjutant, 
the sergeant-major, and non-commissioned officers. The orderly 
officer, or subaltern of the day, has to see to all the routine duties, 
such as the issue of rations, to go through the rooms at the men’s 
meals, and so on; but the other officers are not required for duty 
until the general meeting in the orderly room, at, say, 9.30 4.M., 
where all reports and complaints are heard. This lasts perhaps half 
an hour, and at 10 or 10.30 there is a parade of the whole regiment. 
Here everyone turns up, and drill lasts from an hour to an hour 
and a half, ‘an hour’s good drill or two hours’ bad’ being the 
alternative sometimes offered by a genial commanding officer. 
There is perhaps a parade from 2 P.M. to 3 P.M. at which officers 
junior to the adjutant attend ; but otherwise everyone except the 
orderly officer and captain of the week is practically free after 
11.30 or 12 P.M., except on days when route marching or ‘ military 
training ’ takes place. Route marching, which explains itself, is 
carried out twice a week from October till April; and military 
training, such as making trenches, outpost duty, night marching, 
and practice in scouting, from May till July ; and the usual time 
of musketry instruction, which lasts for a fortnight. It is clear 
that compared with other serious work this is somewhat light, 
largely routine, and makes no great demand on brains or thought. 
The problems to be solved are few, the emergencies almost none; 
and unless work of a more exacting kind is required from above, 
and not only the demand made but an example of professional 
keenness set, the routine is likely to make a popular regimental 
officer, but not a well-equipped soldier able to rise superior to diffi- 
culties in the field. 

In India climate and other difficulties limit the opportunities 
for peace practice in the arts of war. On the other hand, camps 
of exercise and other evidences that the Indian Army is an 
active force, make the life more real and stimulate professional 
feeling in a far greater degree than life in a home garrison. 
There is a parade from 6 A.M. till 8. Breakfast is at 8.30, after 
which the barrack rooms of your company are walked through ; 
orderly room lasts from 10 till 11, then you may have to lecture 
the men for an hour till 12; and as a field officer may drop in, it 
is as well to have prepared this lecture. Officers who have not 
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passed for promotion have to parade from 4 to 6 p.m. During 
the cold season there is an early parade three times a week, one 
meal being taken out, and a field day is then held lasting till 
4 pM. These field days are held over ground in the country 
which may very probably be the scene of actual warfare, or which 
contain features like the country in which an Indian war might 
be carried on. Consequently they are of direct and practical value, 

War against an exceptionally alert, vwsé, mobile, and straight- 
shooting enemy, one with whom no liberties of any kind can be 
taken, was just the sort of test to show whether this kind of 
military life provides sufficient training for the successful pursuit 
of the art and occupation of the soldier. The results will differ 
in the estimate of every reader according to temperament and 
the personal equation. But at the time of writing a very large 
section of a very well disposed public is becoming rather weary 
and not a little impatient of the list of traps, losses, captures, 
mishaps, and all the rest of it, apparently due to forgetfulness or 
neglect of what ought to be common form ; reverses which are 
only ascribable to defective training, because the self-sacrifice, 
heroism, and endurance of the officers employed command their 
warmest admiration and respect. 

The feeling that the previous training was inadequate first 
found expression in one of General Buller’s reports. He com- 
plained that his officers did not know one of the most important 
parts of their business, and suggested that they had by an over- 
sight omitted another. His own despatches were often not clearly 
worded, but two points were most emphatically clear. He com- 
plained of, or rather talked at, his officers for disregarding the 
need for scouting. He said that ‘he supposed that in time they 
would learn’ not to do this. At home we were prepared for 
something rather more serious than a detached remark of this 
kind, because for weeks our patrols and scouts had been ‘had’ 
by any dodges which ordinary rat-catching cunning could sug- 
gest to the Boers, and the results of this inefficiency were too 
evident to escape the man in the street. And this was, or ought 
to have been, well known, because in the previous Boer war 
exactly the same thing had happened, and it had been shown 
and was known that some commanding officers were in some 
respects no better equipped with practical knowledge of their pro- 
fession, or more vusés, than the youngsters. In proof whereof 
take Ingogo and Majuba. On that first wretched day the men 
were sent out through unscouted country along the line of com- 
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munications without taking with them even a water-cart, or a loaf 
of bread, or a biscuit.! Result : The force was beset by the Boers, 
many of them were shot down by an ambushed enemy, and the 
rest got home how they could, half-famished and half-dead with 
thirst, after night had fallen. At Majuba the General commanding 
omitted to entrench until quite late in the morning, and then 
let this be done in a perfunctory way, and did not even examine 
personally or by deputy the ground below the crest of the cup. 
The accounts of the eye-witnesses of the whole thing are 
melancholy reading. 

The unentrenched camp at Isandula is another instance of 
the same kind; and if this was the form of the ‘experts’ at the 
top it was not strange that the beginners at the bottom were 
often unable to meet the brainwork and daily improvisations of a 
too difficult war. A most striking instance of absent-minded- 
ness in garrison duty previous to the war is pointed out with 
unconscious humour by General Buller. He issued an address 
commending, and very justly commending, his troops for effecting 
the relief of Ladysmith, not only in the face of a determined 
enemy, but ‘through an unknown country.’ This unknown 
country extended for a distance of from sixteen miles to three 
miles from the Aldershot of Natal, where for months before the 
war a million pounds’ worth of supplies had been collected, and 
where artillery and infantry and the nucleus of a small army 
had been cantoned for half a year. Yet, though the force 
stationed there knew they had no reliable map they had made 
no surveys, no sketches (or French would have brought them out 
when he left Ladysmith), and when Buller with 30,000 men was 
trying to fight through, he never knew when he stormed a hill 
what there was on the other side. How, then, does the British 
company officer occupy his mind professionally when not actually 
drilling his men in a colonial station? Some light is thrown 
on this subject by a colonial gentleman and volunteer, who is 
practically interested in the welfare of the Army, and knows 
more of the daily life of the force in the colonies than is easily 
learned here in England. His letter appeared in the ‘Morning 
Post,’ and dealt with ‘The want of training, though not the want 
of proper material.’ ‘No one will deny to them the qualities of 
bravery, even of heroism ; but we here, who see so much of British 
officers, cannot fail to note the want of application to military work. 

1 For this and Majuba see the Last Boer War, by My. F, Carter, and the 
author’s personal experiences in both these fights. 
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The ordinary officer in a colonial garrison town can, and does, 
get a great amount of leave. You may safely say that the spare 
time on his hands is from six to eight hours of daylight, which is 
not spent in improving his professional knowledge.’ (Here note 
Baden-Powell’s gentle hints as to how this may be done.) Our 
colonial goes on: ‘I ventured to ask how many officers of the 
garrison were acquainted intimately with the country, the roads, 
streams, villages, and strategical points within twenty miles’ dis- 
tance.’ The reply was that none of them went even five miles 
out except for snipe shooting, and their professional knowledge of 
the whole country was simply nil. Beyond the ordinary regi- 
mental duties, with such geographical knowledge of the country 
as may be obtained by a route march, perhaps once a fortnight 
along a main road, the ordinary officer’s knowledge does not ex- 
tend. They would lead you anywhere—granted. But into what? 

Let us hope that one good result of this war may be that 
officers generally will enter the Army as a serious profession, and 
that the public will on their side guarantee a fair day’s pay for a 
fair day’s work, and make promotion more clearly dependent on 
merit and success. We cannot hope for the stimulus to military 
training and success which the German officer has, in spite of his 
low pay, for we have no emperor to enforce his personal views as 
head of the army, and ready to give his officers a unique social 
position in lieu of extra pay. But our officers will find that 
increased knowledge of their business will give them a share of 
the esteem of their fellow-countrymen which no other gifts can 
win, and that the most certain of all positions, socially or other- 
wise, would be that of the successful soldier. 

By all means let them be professional, and show it by wearing 
their uniforms. The military correspondent of the ‘ Westminster 
Gazette’ recently pointed out that the dislike of the higher 
officers to uniform, or indeed any professional appearance, was 
such that a general appeared in plain clothes to inspect a 
corps departing for South Africa, and excused himself—fancy 
offering excuses at such a time!—on the ground that he had to 
go on to the War Office afterwards. Would that distinguished 
officer have appeared at a dinner party in a morning suit on the 
ground that he was due afterwards to go to the War Office and do 
an hour’s extra duty at night ? 

The difficulties in the way of proper peace training are im- 
mense ; but if the men at the top are keen on their profession, 
and owe their position ta the recognition of this fact, the right 
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spirit will in all probability communicate itself to those below. In 
any case the Army shall be so paid, either in cash or credit, that 
it can compete in the market for brains with other professions. 
If capacity is to be attracted as it is to other professions, the 
public must be prepared to put their hands in their pockets and 
pay the officer a living wage. What this would cost can be easily 
calculated, but is not in the scope of this article. At present the 
Army is only a serious profession for those who personally choose 
to make it so. It would be far better to regard the officer as a 
public servant, pay him a proper and adequate salary, and make 
him feel that he is to be responsible, and that capacity and success 
will have their due reward. 

The actual course of training is matter for the Army itself 
to decide upon and prescribe. But if the wish is present, and 
the right spirit prevails, the way to do it will soon be dis- 
covered. It is unpopular to quote German experience; but any- 
one who personally knows the spirit and work of the German 
officer will do him the justice to admit that he is professional, and 
is most astonishingly happy in his knowledge of his business, and 
does most astonish us when we find how well he knows it. A 
recent visitor to Germany found that one officer devoted part of 
his scanty leisure to a kind of night school to teach his more 
ignorant Polish recruits such elementary facts as the reason why 
they ‘ought to hate a Frenchman,’ why it was necessary to 
obey your officers, and so forth. Another, when over in this 
country on a visit, was found to know all the smallest by-lanes 
and their names, in a particular part of Buckinghamshire, and 
all the villages where there were blacksmiths! 

Others are special authorities on the various means of keeping 
men’s feet in condition when marching—an unpleasant but very 
valuable accomplishment—or other special details of the soldier’s 
business; and yet they are not in the least more capable than 
our officers—only better instructed and versed in the business. 
Nothing, for instance, in this war could well have been better 
organised or more splendidly managed than the civilian part of 
our officers’ work, or rather of those officers who deal with civilian 
duties. Such were the transport, the railways, the Army Service 
work, the forwarding and assembling of a vast commissariat, the 
endless detail of the supply and feeding. But in this they had 
had much practice in time of peace, and had not forgotten their 
training. When war came they were the most efficient and made 
fewest mistakes. 31—5 
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THE BLUE EVES OF AIJILIE 


BY R. CROCKETT. 


W3EN first I went to Cairn Edward as a medical man on my own 
account, I had little to do with the district of Glenkells. For one 
thing, there was a resident doctor there, Doctor Campbell—Ignatius 
Campbell—-and in those days professional boundaries were more 
strictly observed than they have been in more recent years. But 
in time, whether owing to the natural spread of my practice, or 
through some small name which I got in the countryside owing 
to asuccessful treatment of tubercular cases, I found myself oftener 
and oftener in the Glenkells. And indeed, ever since I began to 
be able to keep a stated assistant, it has been my custom to take 
day about with him on the Glenkells round. 

But in what follows I speak of the very early years when I had 
still little actual connection with the district. The Glenkells folk 
are always in the habit of referring to themselves as a community 
apart. They may, indeed, in extreme cases include the rest of 
the United Kingdom—but casually. Thus: ‘If the storm con- 
tinues it will be a sair winter in Glenkells, and the rest o’ the 
country 

Or when some statesman conspicuously blundered, or a foreign 
nation involved themselves in superfluous difficulties, you could 
not go into a farmhouse or traverse the length of the main street 
of the Clachan without hearing the words: ‘The like o’ that 
could never hae happened i’ the Glenkells!’ 

So there arose a proverb which, though of local origin, was not 
without a certain wider acceptation: ‘As conceity as Glenkells,’ 
or, in a more diffuse form, ‘Glenkells cocks craw aye croosest an’ 
on a muckler midden !’ 

But Glenkells wotted little of such slurs, or if it minded at all 
took them for compliments with a solid and irrefutable founda- 
tion. On the other hand, it retorted upon the rest of the world 
in characteristic fashion, visiting the sins of the fathers upon the 
children unto the third and fourth generation. As thus, ‘ Tak’ 
eare o’ him. He’s no to be trustit. His grandfaither cam’ frae 
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Borgue!’ Or, more allusively, ‘Aye, a Nicholson aye needs 
watchin’, They a’ come frae Kirkcudbright, where the jail is!’ 

One peculiarity of the speech of this country within a country 
struck me more than all the others, perhaps because it came in 
the line of my own profession. 

More than once an applicant for my services would say, in 
answer to my question ‘Have you called in the doctor?’ ‘Oh 
no, it has no been so serious as that!’ Succeedently I would 
find that Dr. Ignatius Campbell had been in attendance for 
some time, and that I ought to have consulted with him before, 
as it were, jumping his claim. 

Dr. Campbell was a queer, dusty, smoky old man who, when 
seen abroad, sat low in a kind of basket-phaeton, as it were, on 
the small of his back, and visited his patients in a kind of dreamy 
exaltation which many put down to drink. They were wrong. 
The doctor was something much harder to cure—an habitual opium- 
eater. Somehow Dr. Campbell had never taken the position in 
the Glenkells to which his abilities entitled him. He came from 
the North, and that was against him. More than that, he sent 
in his bills promptly and saw that they were settled. Worst of 
all, he took no interest in imaginary diseases. 

He openly laughed at calomel—which in the Glenkells was 
looked upon as a kind of blaspheming of the Trinity. But he 
was a duly certified graduate of Edinburgh like myself. His 
name was on the Medical List, and only his unfortunate habit and 
the dreamy idleness engendered by it kept him from making a 
very considerable name for himself in his profession. I found, for 
instance, after his death (he left his books, papers, and instruments 
to me) that he had actually anticipated in his vague theoretical 
way some of the most applauded discoveries of more recent times, 
and that he was well versed in all the foreign literature of such 
subjects as interested him. 

But Dr. Ignatius Campbell with his great pipe, his low-crowned 
hat, his seedy black clothes with the fluff sticking here and there 
upon them, was not the man to impress the Glenkells. For in 
Galloway the minister may go about in fishing-boots, shooting- 
jacket, and deerstalker if he will—nobody thinks the worse of him 
for it. The lawyer may look as if he bought his clothes from a 
slopshop. The country gentleman may wear a suit of tweeds for 
ten years, till the leather gun-patch on the shoulder threatens to 
pervade the whole man, back and front. But the doctor, if he 
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would be successful, must perforce dress strictly by rule. Sunday 
and Saturday he must go buttoned up in his well-fitting surtout. 
His hat must be glossy, no matter what the weather may be (for 
myself I always kept a spare one in the box of the gig), and the 
whole man upon entering a sick-room must bring with him the 
fragrance of clean linen, good clothes, and personal exactness, 
And though naturally a little rebellious at first, I hereby subscribe 
to the Galloway view of the case. 

Nance converted me. 

‘Is that a clean collar ?—no, sir, you don’t! Take it off this 
instant! I think this tie will suit you better. It isa dull day and 
something light becomes you. I have ironed your other hat, 
See that you put it on! Let me look at your cuffs. Mind that 
you turn down your trousers before you come in sight of the house, 
John (this to my driver), see that Dr. Mc Quhirr turns down his 
trousers and puts on his hat right side first. There is a dint at 
the back that I cannot quite get out!’ 

It is no wonder that I succeeded in Galloway, having such a— 
I mean being endowed with such professional talents ! 

I had not, however, been long in Glenkells before I found out 
that there was another medical adviser on the scene—a kind of 
Brownie who did Dr. Campbell’s work while he slept or dreamed 
his life away over his pipe and his diagrams, whose very name was 
never mentioned, to me at least—perhaps from some idea that 
as an orthodox professional man I might resent the Brownie's 
intrusion. 

But matters came toa head one day when I found the bottle 
of medicine I had sent up from the Cairn Edward apothecary 
standing untouched on the mantelpiece, while another and wholly 
unlicensed phial stood at the bed-head with a glass beside it, in 
which lingered a few drops of something which I knew well that I 
had not prescribed. 

‘What is this?’ I demanded. ‘ Why have you not administered 
the medicine I sent you?’ 

The woman put her apron to her lips in some embarrassment. 

‘Oh, doctor—ye see the way o’t was this,’ she said. ‘Jeems 
was that bad in the nicht that I had to caa in—a neebour o oors 
—an’ he brocht this wi’ him.’ 

I lifted my hat. 

‘Good morning, Mrs. Landsborough,’ I said, with immense 
dignity ; ‘I am sorry that I must retire from the case. It is 
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impossible for me to go on if you disregard my instructions in 
that manner. No doubt Dr. Campbell——’ 

The good woman lifted up her hands in amazement and appeal. 
Even Jeems turned in his bed in quick alarm, 

‘ Deed, Doctor Ma Whurr,’ she cried, ‘it wasna Dr. Cawmell 
ava. We wadna think on sic a thing 5 

‘Your faither’s son will never gang oot o’a MacLandsborough’s 
hoose in anger surely,’ said Jeems, making the final Galloway 
appeal to the clan spirit. 

This was conjuring with a name I could not disavow, and 
strongly against my first intentions I continued to attend the case. 
Jeems got rapidly better, and my bottle diminished steadily day 
by day. But whether it went down Jeems’s throator mended the 
health of the back of the grate, it was, perhaps, better that I did 
not inquire too closely. On my way home I considered my own 
prescription, and recalled the ingredients which by taste and smell 
I discovered in the intruding bottle. 

‘I am not sure but what—vwell, it might have been better. I 
wonder who the man is?’ This was as much as I could be brought 
to admit in those days, even to myself. The doctor who in the 
first years of his practice does not think more of the sacredness of 
his diagnosis than of his married wife and all his family unto 
cousins six times removed, is not fit to be trusted—not so much as 
with the administering of one Beecham’s pill. 

Yet I own the matter troubled me. I had a rival who—no, 
he did not understand more of the case than myself. But all the 
‘same, I wanted to find him out—in the interests of the Medical 
Register. 

But the riddle was resolved one day about a week afterwards in 
a rather remarkable manner. I was proceeding up the long main 
street of the Clachan, looking for a house in which Dr. Campbell 
(with whom I had grown strangely intimate) had told me that 
he would be found at a certain hour. 

As I went I noticed, what I had never seen before, a little 
house, white and clean without, the creepers clambering all over 
it. This agreed, so far, with the doctor’s description. I turned 
aside and went up two or three carefully reddened steps. A brass 
knocker. blinked redly in the evening sunshine. I lifted it and 
knocked. 

‘Is the doctor in?’ I said to a tall gaunt woman who opened 
the door an inch or two. As it was I could only see a lenticular 
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section of her person, so that in describing her I draw upon my 
later impressions. She hesitated a second or two, and then, rather 
grudgingly as I thought, opened the door. 

‘Come in,’ she said. 

With no more greeting than that she ushered me into a 
small room crowded with books and apparatus. The table held 
a curious microscope, evidently home-made in most of its fittings, 
Pieces of mechanism, the purpose of which I could not even 
guess, were strewn about the floor. Castings were gripped angle- 
wise in vices, and at the end of an ordinary carpenter’s bench 
stood a small blacksmith’s furnace, with bellows and anvil all com- 
plete. In the recess, half hidden by a screen, I could catch a 
glimpse of a lathe. There was no carpet on the floor. 

The door opened and a small spare man stood before me, 
the deprecation of an offending dog in his beautiful brown eyes, 
He did not speak or offer to shake hands, but only stood shyly 
looking up at me. It was some time before I could find words, 
Nance often tells me that I need a push behind to enable me to 
take the lead in any conversation—except with herself, that is, 
and then I never get a chance. 

‘I beg your pardon, doctor,’ said I, ‘I was seeking my friend 
Campbell. I did not know you had settled amongst us, or I 
should have been to call on you before this.’ 

I held out my hand cordially, for the man appealed to me 
somehow. But he did not seem to notice it. 

‘No, not “doctor,”’ he said, spesking in a quick agitated 
way. ‘ Mister—Roger is my name.’ 

‘I beg your pardon, I am sure,’ I stammered ; ‘in that case I 
do not know how to excuse my intrusion. I asked for the doctor, 
meaning Dr. Campbell, and your servant 

‘ My mother, sir!’ 

There was pride as well as challenge in the brown eyes now, 
and I found myself liking him better than ever. 

‘I beg your pardon—Mrs. Roger showed me in by mistake, 
I fear.’ 

‘It was no mistake—I am sometimes called that in this place, 
though not by my own will; I have no right to the title!’ 

‘Well, I said, as I looked round the room, ‘ won’t you shake 
hands with me? You don’t know what a pleasure it is to meet a 
man of science, as it is evident you are, here in these forlorn 
uplands !’ 
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‘Will you pardon me a moment till I inform you exactly of 
my status?’ he said; ‘and when you clearly understand, if you 
still wish to shake my hand—vwell, with all my heart.’ 

He stood silent a moment, and then, suddenly recollecting 
himself, ‘ Will you not sit down?’ he said. ‘Pray forgive my 
discourtesy.’ 

I sat down, displacing as I did so a box of tools which had 
been planted on the green rep of the easy chair cover. 

‘You may well be astonished that I wish to speak to you, 
Doctor McQuhirr,’ he said, beginning restlessly to pace the room, 
mechanically avoiding the various obstacles on the floor as he did 
so; ‘but I have long wished to put myself right with a member 
of the profession, and now that chance has thrown us together, I 
feel that I must speak ' 

‘But there is Doctor Campbell—surely it cannot be that two 
men of such kindred tastes, in a small place like this, should not 
know each other!’ 

He flushed painfully, and turning to a stand near the window, 
played with the flywheel of a small model, turning it back and 
forward with his finger. 

‘Doctor Campbell is the victim of a most unfortunate preju- 
dice,’ he murmured softly, and for a space said no more. It was 
so still that through the quiet I could hear the tall eight-day 
clock ticking half-way up the stairs. 

He resumed his narrative and his pacing to and fro at the 
same moment. 

‘Tam,’ he went on, ‘at heart of your profession. I have attended 
all the classes and earned the encomiums of my professors in the 
hospitals. I stood fairly well in the earlier written examinations, 
but at my first oral I broke down completely—a kind of aphasia 
came over me. My brain reeled, a dreadful shuddering took hold 
of my soul, and I fell into a dead faint. For months they feared 
for my reason, and though ultimately I recovered and completed my 
course of study, I was never able to sit down at an examination- 
table again. After my father’s death my mother settled here, 
and gradually it has come about that in any emergency I have 
been asked to visit and prescribe for a patient. I believe the 
poor people call me ‘doctor’ among themselves, but I have never 
either countenanced the title, or on any occasion failed to rebuke 
the user. Neither have I ever accepted fee or reward, whether for 
advice or medicine !’ 
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I held out my hand. 

‘I care not a brass farthing about professional etiquette,’ said 
I; ‘ it is my opinion that youare doing a noble work. And I know 
of one case, at least, where your diagnosis was better than mine!’ 

More I could not say. He flushed redly and took my hand, 
shaking it warmly. Then all at once he dropped the strained 
elevation of manner in which he had told his story, and began to 
speak with the innocent confidence and unreserve of a child. He 
was obviously much pleased at the compliment. 

‘Ah!’ he said, ‘I know what you mean. But then, you see, 
you did not know James MacLandsborough’s life history. He 
was my father’s gardener. I knew his record and the record of 
his father before him. It was nothing but an old complaint, for 
which I had treated him over and over again—working, that is, 
on the basis of a recent chill. In your place and with your data 
I should have done what you did. In fact, I admired your treat- 
ment greatly.’ 

We talked a long while, so long indeed that I forgot all about 
Dr. Campbell, and it was dusk before I found myself at Mr, 
Roger’s door saying ‘ Good-night.’ 

‘If I might venture to say so,’ he stammered, holding my 
_hand a moment in his quick nervous grasp, ‘I would advise you 
not to mention your visit here to your friend Dr. Campbell.’ 

‘I fear I must,’ I replied; ‘I had an appointment with him 
which I have unfortunately forgotten in the interest of our talk!’ 

‘Then I much fear that it is not ‘‘ Good-night” but ‘“ Good- 
bye” between us!’ he murmured sadly, and went within. 

And even as he had prophesied so it was. 


‘Sir,’ said Doctor Campbell, ‘I shall be sorry to lose your 
society, but you must choose between that house and mine. I 
have special and family reasons why I cannot be intimate with 
any visitor to Mr. ah, Roger !’ 

I had found the Doctor lying on his couch, as was his custom, 
his curious Oriental tray beside him, and an acrid tang in the 
air. But at my first words about my visit he shook off his 
dreamy abstraction and sat up. 

‘To tell you the truth, Campbell,’ I said, as calmly as possible, 
for, of course, I could not allow any one (except Nance) to dictate 
to me, ‘I was singularly interested in the young man, and— 
he told his tale, as it seemed to me, frankly. If I am not to 
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eall upon him, I must ask you for your reasons for a request so 
singular.’ 

‘It is not a request, McQuhirr,’ said the Doctor, passing his 
hand across his brow as if to clear away moisture. ‘It is only a 
little information I give you for your guidance. If you wish to 
visit this young man—well, I am deeply grieved, but I cannot 
receive you here, or have any intercourse with you profession- 
ally.’ 

‘That is saying too much or too little,’ I replied ; ‘ you must 
tell me your reasons.’ 

Then he hesitated, looking from side to side in a semi-dazed 
way. 

. I would rather not—they are family reasons!’ he stammered, 
as he spoke. 

‘There is such a thing as the seal of the profession,’ I re- 
minded him. 

‘Well,’ he said at last, ‘I will tell you. That young man is 
my nephew, the son of my elder brother. His name is not Roger, 
but Roger Campbell. His mother was my poor brother’s house- 
keeper. He married her some time after his first wife’s death. 
This boy was their child, and, like a cuckoo in the nest, he 
tried from the first to oust his elder brother, the child of the 
dead woman. Indeed, but for my interference his mother and 
he would have done it between them; for my brother was latterly 
wholly in their hands. 

‘Finally this lad went to college, and coming here one 
summer after the breaking up of the classes he must needs fall 
in love with Ailie—my daughter, that is. What ?—You never 
knew that I had a daughter! Ah, Alec, I was not always the 
man you see me—I too have had ambitions. But after— 
well, what use is there to speak of it? At any rate, young Roger 
Campbell fell in love with my Ailie, and she, I suppose, liked it well 
enough, but like a sensible girl gave him no immediate answer. 
Then after that came his elder brother, who was heir to the little 
property on Loch Aweside, and he too fell in love with Ailie. 
There was no girl like her in all the Glen of Kells; and as for 
him, he was a tall, handsome, fair lad, not crowled and misshapen 
like this one. Well, Ailie and he fell in love, and then Roger’s 
mother moved heaven and earth to disinherit Archie. It was for 
this cause that I went up to Inchtaggart, and watched my brother 
during the last weeks of his life. The woman fought like a wild 
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cat for her son, but I and Archie watched my brother in turn, 
It was I who found the will by which Archie inherited all. In 
three months Ailie and he were married. Roger Campbell failed 
in his examinations the same year, and the next the mother and 
son came back here to her native village to live on their savings, 

‘The mere choice of thtis place showed their spite against me, 
but that is not the worst. Ever since that day they have devoted 
themselves to discrediting me in my profession. And you, who 
know these people, know to what an extent they have succeeded, 
My practice has shrunk to nothing—almost. Even the patients I 
have, when they do call me in, send for my enemy before my feet 
are cold off the doorstep. Yet I have no redress, for I have never 
been able to bring a case of taking fees home to him. Ah! if 
only I could!’ 

Dr. Ignatius fell back exhausted, for towards the last he had 
been talking with a vehemence that shook the casements and set 
the prisms of the little old chandelier tingling. 

‘ And that is why I say you must choose between us,’ he said. 
‘Is it not enough? Have I asked too much ?’ 

‘It is enough for me,’ I said; ‘I will do as you wish!’ 

Now I did not see anything in his story very much against 
the young man; but, after all, the man was nothing to me, and I 
had known Dr. Ignatius a long time. 

So I asked him how it came that the young man was called 
Roger and not Campbell. 

‘Oh!’ he said, ‘that was the one piece of decent feeling he 
has shown in the whole affair. He called himself Campbell Roger 
when he came here. You are the only person who knows that he 
is my nephew.’ 

I was glad afterwards that I had made him the promise he 
asked for. I never saw him in lifeagain. Dr. Ignatius Campbell 
died two days after, being found dead in bed with his tiny pipe 
clutched in his hand. I went up that same day, and in con- 
junction with Dr. John Thoburn Brown, of Drumfern, found that 
our colleague had long suffered from heart disease, and that 
it was wonderful how he had survived so long. 

The body was lying at the time in the room where he died. 
The maid-servant had gone to stay with relatives in the village, 
not being willing to remain all night in the house alone; for 
which, all things considered, I did not greatly blame her. I 
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asked if there was anything I could do, but was informed that all 
arrangements for the funeral had been made. It was to be on 
the Friday, two days after. 

I drove up early that morning, and found a tall young man 
in the house, opening drawers and rummaging among papers. I 
understood at once that this was Mr. Archibald Campbell of Inch- 
taggart. I greeted him by that name, and he responded heartily 
enough. 

‘Youare Dr. McQuhirr,’ he said ; ‘ Ailie often spoke about you 
and how kind you were to my father-in-law. You know that he 
has left all his books, papers, and scientific apparatus to you ?’ 

‘I did not know,’ I said; ‘that is as unexpected as it is un- 
deserved, and I hope you will act precisely as if such a bequest 
had not existed. You must take all that either you or your wife 
would care to possess.’ 

‘Oh!’ he cried lightly, ‘ Ailie could not come. She has been 
ill lately, and as for me, I would not touch one of the beastly things 
with a ten-foot pole. Come into the garden and have a smoke.’ 

There Mr. Archibald Campbell told me that he had arranged 
for a sale of the doctor’s house and all his effects as soon as 
possible. 

‘ Better to have it over,’ he said, ‘so you had better bring up 
a conveyance and cart off all the scientific rubbish you want. I 
want all settled up and done with within the month.’ 

He departed the same night, after the funeral, leaving the 
funeral expenses unpaid. He was a hasty, well-meaning young 
man, and no doubt he forgot. When I came up on the Monday 
of the week following, I discovered that the account had been 
paid. 

After I had made my selection of books and instruments, 
besides taking all the manuscripts (watched from room to room 
by the Drumfern lawyer’s sharp eye), I strolled out and my steps 
turned involuntarily towards the little house covered with creepers 
where I had seen the young man Roger. I felt that death had 
absolved me from my promise, and with a quick resolve I turned 
aside. 

The same woman opened the door an inch or two. I lifted 
my hat and asked if her son was in. 

She held the door open for me without speaking a word and 
ushered me into the model-strewn little parlour. I cast my eyes 
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about. On the table lay the discharged account for the funeral 
expenses of Dr. Ignatius Campbell. 

In another moment the door opened and the young man 
came in, paler than before, and with the slight halt in his gait 
exaggerated. 

‘ How do you do, Mr, Campbell ?’ I said quietly, holding out 
my hand. 

He gave back a step almost, as if I had struck him. Then he 
smiled wanly. ‘Ah! he told you. I expected he would. And 
yet you have come?’ He spoke slowly, in jerks. 

I held out my hand and said heartily, ‘ Of course I came.’ 

I did not think it necessary to tell him anything about my 
agreement with Dr. Campbell. He, on his part, had quietly pos- 
sessed himself of John Ewart’s bill for the funeral expenses. We 
had a long talk, and I stayed so late that Nance had begun to get 
anxious about me before I arrived home. But not one word, either 
in justification of himself or of accusation against his uncle, did he 
utter, though he must have known well what his uncle had said 
of him. 

Nor was it till a couple of months afterwards that Roger 
Campbell adverted again to the subject. I had been to look at 
the headstone which had been erected, as I knew, at his own 
expense. He had asked me to write the inscription for it, and I 
had done so. ; 

Coming home, he had to stop several times on the hill to take 
breath. When we got to the door he said, ‘I have but one thing 
to pray for now, Dr. McQuhirr, and that is that I may outlive my 
mother. Give me your best skill and help me to do that.’ 

His prayer was answered. He lived just two days after his 
mother. And I was with him most of the time, while Nance 
stayed with my people at Drumquhat. It was a beautiful Sabbath 
evening, and the Kirk-folk were just coming home. Most who 
suffer from his particular form of phthisis imagine themselves 
getting better to the very last, but he knew too much to have 
any illusions. I had put the pillows behind him, and he was 
sitting up making kindly comment on the people as they passed 
by, Bible in hand. He stopped suddenly and looked at me. 

‘ Doctor,’ he said, ‘ what my uncle told you of me never made 
any difference to you?’ 

‘No,’ I said, rather shamefacedly, ‘no difference at all!’ 

‘No,’ he went on, meditatively, ‘no difference, Well, I want 
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you to burn two documents for me, lest they fall into the wrong 
hands—before these good folk go back Kirkward again.’ 

He directed me with his finger, at the same time handing me 
a key he wore upon his watch-chain. 

‘Even my poor mother up there,’ he said, pointing to the 
room above, ‘ has never set eyes on what I am going to show you. 
It is weak of me; I ought not to do it, doctor, but I will not deny 
that it is some comfort to set myself right with one human soul 
before I go.’ 

I took out of a little drawer in a bureau a miniature, a bundle 
of letters, and a broadly folded legal-looking document. 

I offered them to Roger, but he waved them away. 

‘I do not want to look upon them—they are here!’ He 
touched his forehead. ‘And one of them is here!’ He laid his 
hand on his heart with that freedom of gesture which often comes 
to the dying, especially to those who have repressed themselves 
all their lives. 

I looked at the miniature and saw the picture of a girl, very 
pretty, beautiful indeed, but with that width between the eyes 
which, in fair women, gives a double look. 

‘Ailie, my brother’s wife!’ he said, in answer to my glance. 
‘ These are her letters. Open them one by one and burn them.’ 

I did as he bade me, throwing my eyes out of focus so that I 
might not read a word. But out of one fluttered a pressed flower. 
It was fixed on a card with a little lock of yellow hair about it 
for a frame, fresh and crisp. And as I picked it up I could not 
help catching the prettily printed words : 


‘TO DARLING ROGER, FROM HIS OWN AILIE,’ 


There was also a date. 

‘Let me look at that!’ he said quickly. I gave it to him. 
He looked at the flower—a quick painful glance, but as he handed 
me back the card he laughed a little. 

‘It is a “ Forget-me-not,”’ he said. Then in a musing tone 
he added, ‘ Well, Adlie, I never have!’ 

So one by one the letters were burnt up, till only a black pile 
of ashes remained, in ludicrous contrast to the closely packed 
bundle I had taken from the drawer. 

‘Now burn the ribbon that kept them together, and look at 
the other paper.’ 
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I unfolded it. It was a will in holograph, clear and strong, 
signed by Archibald Ruthven Campbell, of Inchtaggart, Argyle- 
shire, devising all his estate and property to his son Roger, with 
only a bequest in money to his elder son ! 

I was dazed as I looked through it, and my lips framed a ques- 
tion. The young man smiled. . 

‘My father’s last will,’ he said, ‘dated a month before his death. 
She never knew it.’ (Again he indicated the upper room where 
his mother’s body lay.) ‘ They never knewit.’ (He looked at the 
girl’s picture as it lay on the table where I had laid it.) ‘My 
brother Archie succeeded on a will older by twenty years. But 
when I lost Ailie, I lost all. Why should she marry a failure? 
Besides, I truly believe that she loves my brother, at least as well 
as ever she loved me. It is her nature. That she is infinitely 
happier with him, I know.’ 

‘Then you were the heir all the time and never told it—not 
to any one!’ I cried, getting up on my feet. He motioned me 
towards the grate again. 

‘Burn it,’ he said, ‘I have had a moment of weakness. It is 
over. I ought to have been consistent and not told even you. 
No, let the picture lie. I think it does me good. God bless 
you, Alec! Now, good-night ; go home to your Nance.’ 


He died the next forenoon while I was still on my rounds, 
And when I went in to look at him, the picture had disappeared. 
I questioned the old crone who had watched his last moments and 
afterwards prepared him for burial. 

‘He had something in his hand,’ she answered, ‘ but I couldna 
steer it. His fingers grippit it like a smith’s vice.’ 

I looked, and there between the clenched fingers of the dead 
right hand the eyes of Ailie Campbell smiled out at me—blue and 
false as her own Forget-me-not. 
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A TREK FROM THE TRANSVAAL. 


Towarps the close of the year 1894, shortly after the downfall of 
Lobengula, a small trek was on its way northwards from Pieters- 
burg in the Transvaal. It consisted of four wagons, each drawn 
by sixteen oxen. The two leading wagons were the property of 
Mr. Tieleman Venter, a farmer hailing from the district of Rusten- 
burg. The third belonged to Mr. Hans Vorster, and the fourth 
to Mr. Paul Roux, both young farmers from the south of the 
Orange Free State. As they represented the sole earthly posses- 
sions of the families, the reader will do well to take a good look 
at them. 

They were all ordinary buck wagons, some fifteen feet long 
and five wide, rudely constructed of heavy beams, with stout 
wheels and strong breaks. The beam-frame was boarded with 
one-inch planks, and the box in front was a fixture. Beginning 
in front, one saw first the long chain, to either side of which were 
fastened the yokes in which the oxen pulled; then the disselboom, 
or coupling pole, which separated the two hind oxen and regulated 
‘the revolutions of the front wheels; then the driver’s box ; then 
the open half of the wagon, showing the framework and boards ; 
and then the second half, screened from view by a sail drawn over 
a six-foot high bell-shaped hood-frame, with an exit from behind ; 
here the boards were covered with a mattress, while three feet 
higher a second mattress was suspended on a wooden frame with 
a bottom made of strips of cowhide. Such a wagon cost the owner 
901. Counting the oxen as representing the value of dl. apiece 
on an average, Mr. Tieleman Venter was bringing along with him 
movable property amounting to about 400/., for the portion of the 
wagon between the ‘tent’ and the box was loaded with victuals, 
kitchen utensils, and a couple of boxes of clothing and other 
necessaries. The other men carried with them just half that 
value. Whatever they had in the way of cash was carefully stowed 
away in the wagon boxes under lock and key. 

This trek consisted of twenty-eight souls. There were the 
three farmers with their consorts ; Mrs. Venter had seven children, 
Mrs. Vorster two, Mrs. Roux three; then there were two Kafirs 
with each wagon, a Bushman boy, whom Mr. Venter had reared, 
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ard lastly myself, who had joined the company as teacher and 
family chaplain. The Kafirs bivouacked nightly under the wagons ; 
the families distributed themselves over the eight beds, and for 
trekkers had plenty of sleeping accommodation. We were pro- 
vided with shot guns, of which we had six between us, and two 
elephant rifles. 

We were on our way to an unknown country. Reports had 
reached us that Matabeleland had excellent veldt for cattle on the 
higher levels, and towards those places we were wending our way, 
not expecting an Eldorado, but yet an improvement on what we 
were leaving behind us. The men of our company were of that 
stamp of Africander who seems born for unchecked freedom, and 
to whom the trammels of civilisation, however much they appeal 
to his common sense, appear in the light of bonds, from which, 
despite the comforts they bring, he would fain escape. It was 
understood that the vehicles which formed our means of transport 
were to be our homes until the country should be quite settled, 
and risks no longer need be feared from the expense of building 
houses. 

One evening, as we were sitting round the camp fire, over which 
two kettles of coffee were boiling, Mr. Venter said to me as I was 
getting ready for prayers: ‘ Meester, we are nearing the Crocodile. 
Wouldn’t you like to go back home ?’ 

No mention of any such thing had ever been made before, and 
I replied, ‘You quite startle me, Oom Tieleman, I have never 
thought of not going on. I have engaged myself to the trek for 
three years, and if I do my duty, and you keep your contract, why 
should we not remain together ?’ 

‘ Because of the difficulties that may be before us,’ he said ; 
‘ you see, we are so different from you and you from us. Boers are 
‘born to this kind of life. We delight in it. With a wagon and 
a gun, a slice of pot-bread and a piece of biltong, we are perfectly 
happy. You were brought up so very differently. People from 
over the sea are used to houses and comforts, to delicacies and 
conveniences; and though I am sure no one would like you 
to go, I thought I must put the question before we cross over 
into Matabeleland. 

‘I see your kind intentions,’ I answered, ‘ yet do not think I 
shall avail myself of your suggestion. I love travel, I love the 
work for which you have engaged me, and if you go to the high 
veldt as you have promised, I am sure my health will be good, 
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and I shall feel happy. ‘I should, of course, not care for a spot 
where I should run the risk of contracting malaria.’ 

‘There won’t be any fear of that,’ interposed Mr. Roux. ‘ You 
are not the only one who would not care for that; I am sure it 
would not suit Minnie. I lost my first wife with what:they called 
“Camp” fever at Jagersfontein, when I was digging there, and I 
can assure you I shall take good care of number two.’ 

‘Excuse me, Meester,’ said Mr. Vorster, when evening prayers 
were over, and the women had gone to the wagons to put the 
children to bed, ‘I should like to get a little better acquainted 
with you, now that we are in for a long term of almost forced 
intimacy ; how is it that you are not married ?’ 

‘I am young, as you know, and Europeans as a rule do not 
marry at my age. We always consider that there is plenty of 
time for that. We have a poet who said that for a happy union 
a husband should not be under thirty.’ 

‘He wouldn’t do for here, then,’ said Mr. Vorster. ‘I was 
married when I was eighteen, was a widower at twenty-one, and 
married Minnie six months later, in August last, when I was 
starting on this journey. All was ready on the wedding-day, and 
in the evening we bade farewell to our friends and took to the 
wagon. Minnie has not had much housekeeping since she 
became my wife, nor will she have any for a long time to come. 
But she seems to like this kind of life—I never heard a murmur 
from her lips. I wonder at that all the more, as she is rather 
young, only seventeen, and never lived in a wagon before.’ 

‘There is indeed a great difference between one nation and 
another,’ I observed. ‘In my country such conditions are out of 
the question. But the girls here, though they do not all rough 
it, are more or less prepared for such experiences.’ 

‘So they are,’ said Mr, Venter. ‘ Our wives can handle a gun 
as well as ply the needle. My Maria is a thoroughly good shot, 
and I should not wonder if Nicht Sarie and Nicht Minnie were the 
same.” 

‘As for Sarie, put in Mr. Roux, with a ring in his voice that 
sounded not far from boasting, ‘I will hold a bottle in my hand 
any day and let her shoot at it at 100 yards.’ 

_ ‘And Minnie, they told me on my wedding-day,’ asserted Mr. 
Vorster, ‘has bagged springbuck over and over again, when she 
went shooting with the young men of Dassiespoort.’ 

‘Iam rather glad to hear all that,’ I remarked, ‘and only 
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wish we had more guns. We might have at least three extra for 
the ladies in case of any trouble with the Matabele.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Mr. Venter, ‘we have plenty of guns for shooting 
game; and as to the Matabele, I do not anticipate any trouble 
from them. I trust the “Company” has them well in hand. 

- Besides, an occasion on which we should have a chance of using 
more than eight guns would have to be a very serious affair. We 
cannot just shoot these Kafirs for nothing !° 

*Manti!’ he called at the top of his voice. 

*Manti, said his master, ‘run for my pipe. I left it on the 
wagon box.’ 

A Bushman boy quickly returned with the required article. 
Then he pulled out of his master’s jacket pocket the habitual para- 
phernalia of a smoker, cleaned the pipe, filled it, put it in Mr, 
Venter’s mouth, struck a match, held it on the tobacco, satisfied 
himself that it was properly lit, and disappeared in the darkness, 

‘You have trained that boy well, Oom Tieleman,’ observed 
Mr. Roux. 

‘I’ve had my work over it, too, Neef Paul,’ answered the child’s 
master. ‘Manti was for years a difficult subject to handle, 
There was practically no doing anything with him. He defied 
every measure I thought out for his good. I was getting des- 
perate. He was really the most provoking little creature you 
ever saw. My neighbours disapproved of the way I treated him, 
and advised strong measures. But I thought differently. I con- 
fess that times without number I was driven to the end of my 
patience, and yet I could not tie the boy up and flog him as was 
recommended. I had an idea that if he was human at all, kind- 
ness must eventually get the better of him. So I tried an 
association between him and Willie. He was then eight years 
old, and Willie just two. I gave the child entirely into his care, 
as it were, making him responsible for the little one all day. I 
treated the two on an equality in this way, that what Willie had 
to eat, Manti got too. For any neglect shown in his care of the 
baby, I punished him, but in just the same way as he saw me 
punish my own boys. In this way, while he was being closely 
watched, he developed a certain sense of his own value, and that 
discovery seems to have had a saving effect. Gradually he began 
to show signs of attachment to my wife and myself. Now I do 
not think Manti would be happy anywhere away from me. I[ 
know he is not to be trusted in what he says, but that failing he 
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will scarcely conquer. He seems to be a born liar. But on what 
he does you can fairly well depend. He must be constantly kept 
up to his duties, but then, I have seen better people than Bushmen 
who had that same weakness.’ 

It was time to retire. The boys had been warned that a move 
would be made when the moon rose, and that there would there- 
fore be little sleep. The programme of the day had been what it 
was for every day of the week—a long pull early in the morning, 
a short interval for breakfast, another schoft before 11 o’clock, 
and then a rest till about midnight. In this way both animals— 
which were the first consideration—and trekkers could keep up, 
dividing the time for sleep between the hot hours of the day and 
the early part of the night. Breakfast at 6 A.M. and dinner at 
7 p.M. were the only set meals; morning and evening prayers 
were regularly held, unless the state of the weather made it 
impossible to assemble together. 

During the long, long trek of four months to Buluwayo, the 
capital of Matabeleland, sprung up on the very ashes of Loben- 
gula’s kingdom, the various travellers became intimately ac- 
quainted. The women learned to love one another like sisters, 
the men like brothers. The younger members of the company 
soon began to assume some degree of responsibility for one another, 
and often during the weary hours of halt formed a happy group. 
It was during those times too, from 4 to 7 P.M., that those among 
the children who were old enough, gathered round the ‘ Meester’ 
under a tree with book and slate, and were kept busy at their 
. lessons. Frequently it happened that the mothers were there 
with the children ; and when Bible instruction was given in the 
last half-hour, nearly the whole company assembled, Kafirs in- 
cluded. While the wagons were driving on, some would sleep, 
others sing, others again be at their lessons; and during the 
outspans, according to the facilities the spot happened to afford, 
there would be bathing, washing, ironing, kneading and baking, 
or slaughtering and salting or drying the meat. In this way the 
time never hung heavily on anyone’s hands. 

The usual difficulties of the road were encountered. There 
was the passage of the Crocodile River, which was not particularly 
easy at this time of year. There was much water in it, although 
the great rains had not fallen, and it was necessary to employ 
double teams to get the wagons through Wagon No. 1 would be 
provided with the oxen of No. 2, and No. 3 with those of No. 4, 
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over and above their own, and so two of the vehicles moved through 
first; and then all the oxen were driven back in their yokes to 
bring on the other two wagons. This performance took the com- 
pany the greater part ofaday. 

Beyond the river things were worse. Rain had fallen, and was 
daily falling, and the roads were really only imaginary. It was 
clear that wagons had passed before, but that was all. So it was 
hardly to be wondered at that sometimes the oxen would fall foul 
of a bog, and require as many as three teams to pull one wagon 
out. Then, again, they came to exceedingly sandy places where 
heavy wagons could scarcely be expected to get through. It 
was no wonder, therefore, that the record, which ‘ Meester’ kept, 
showed that, at times, during the space of twenty-four hours we 
had only made three-quarters of a mile, or that once, when the 
travellers came to a suitable place, they had to give their animals 
a fortnight’s rest. 

However, at the end of four months, we did at length arrive 
at the seat of the new Matabele government, where we had to 
call, in order to ascertain whether and where we could obtain 
ground. We were well received and served to our entire satisfac- 
tion. As the party had previously resolved on the formation of a 
company, a farm 12,000 acres in extent was registered in their 
joint names; the terms of payment were arranged, they were 
assured of the protection of the government, and advised to 
encourage amicable feelings with the natives. The ‘Company’ 
further assisted in acquiring some cattle for cash, and finally sent 
us on the way to our destination with light hearts and great 
hopes for the future. The country in which we were to settle 
was at the foot of the Matoppa range, and could not have been 
better for elevation and salubrity of climate. 

‘And now,’ said Mr. Venter, about noon on March 13, 
1895, as he jumped down from his wagon and cried a halt, ‘this 
is the place. There are, of course, no boundaries marked out, but, 
according to the indications supplied in the office, we are now 
standing on our own farm. The place will soon be surveyed and 
beacons will be set up; meanwhile we cannot do better than look 
for water and outspan.’ 

‘But we do not seem to be alone here,’ said I. 

‘I know,’ replied he, ‘that is as per agreement. We shall 
own the ground by-and-by. In the meantime the original 
inhabitants remain here. They will be gradually removed to the 
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hills. The authorities are acting with circumspection in this 
matter, and it is well they are.’ 

‘How shall we manage amongst these natives ?’ I queried. 

‘ They will be indispensable to us,’ was his reassuring answer. 
‘Our Kafirs do not speak their language, but one allied to it, 
and will soon be able to converse with them. Then they will 
prove useful in instructing us in the ways of the country, which 
a Boer is anxious to learn wherever he goes. Their experience of 
the ground, the seasons, and the cattle, will prove invaluable to 
us all. By the bye, Meester, you will learn their language, won't 
you? There ought to be one amongst us who can do business 
with the natives, and I feel sure that you will do that job quicker 
and better than any one else.’ 

‘I can’t promise that to-day,’ I said ; * I confess that I have no 
confidence in these niggers, and shall scarcely feel comfortable in 
their midst.’ 

‘Oh,’ he replied, ‘ you will soon get accustomed to them. 
You see, all black faces are unfamiliar to you. It is different with 
us. And then, you must remember, the removal of their king has 
given these people a wholesome dread of the white man.’ 

‘I hope so,’ was all that I could answer, while the whips 
were cracking all round, and the wagons moved on a little 
further in quest of a suitable spot where we could take up our 
temporary abode. Fortunately, we found a grassy knoll with a 
clear spring near it, situate out of sight of the Kafir kraals. 

Both the farm and the country pleased us. The farmers 
found the veldt excellent, and there was plenty of good arable land 
near the ‘laager,’ as our home was now to be called. Besides, I 
found what I had all along been looking for—about a dozen and 
a half good-sized trees in the immediate vicinity, under which it 
would be possible to conduct family prayers, keep school, and 
enjoy solitude for study. 

Our ‘ laager’ consisted of a square formed by the four wagons, 
inside of which the women could with a certain degree of privacy 
attend to their household duties, and where at night immunity — 
might be enjoyed from the visits of marauding natives and wild 
beasts. Not knowing what to expect, we thought it wisdom to 
prepare for the worst. Our trek-chains were employed for fasten- 
ing the wagons together at the three corners, whereas at the 
fourth, where there was a space for exit, a stout wicker gate of 
rude construction was put up, and secured at night-fall. 
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So we began life there, and so we continued it for a con- 
siderable time. It was a real pioneer life, and undoubtedly 
rough. We got through the winter season nicely, but when the 
wet months were coming on, we saw that better protection than 
wagon sails would be necessary to secure comfort. For some 
days we cast about for a suitable contrivance. It was clear that 
we could not yet begin to build houses. Some suggested one 
thing, and some another, until one of our Kafirs came out with a 
plan of erecting thatch continuations to the wagon tents in the 
direction of the boxes. Accordingly we built as it were thatched 
roofs upon the wagons, and, all things considered, they did very 
well. 

On the whole we were very comfortable. With plenty of pure 
air, and plain wholesome food, one gets along very far in Africa. 
Our fear of marauding natives proved to be groundless, and wild 
beasts never came near our place. Our cattle was watched by day, 
and kraaled at night in a strong enclosure which we had built with 
stones, ant-hills, and clay mixed with cow-dung. Our oxen were 
fat, our cows in milk, our garden yielded a fair crop of vegetables, 
and the grain harvest had been good, so that we considered we 
were doing well beyond expectation. 

The last ten days of 1895 were a happy time in our ‘ laager.’ 
Mr. Vorster had been to Buluwayo after the harvesting of the 
crops, and besides satisfactorily arranging business matters, had 
brought a number of letters from the homeland for me, and from 
their friends in the Republics for the others. Moreover, it was 
the first festive season we were spending in the new country, and 
we allowed the children a ten days’ holiday, and gave ourselves 
up to such amusements as circumstances would allow. Amongst 
other things we cleaned all our rifles, and had some target shooting, 
at which the three mothers in the company most decidedly dis- 
tinguished themselves. As a matter of fact they did better than 
the men. 

Unconscious of the approach of untoward circumstances, we 
entered the new year with hearts buoyant with hope. It was 
just during those days that the police troops, which formed 
our safety, had been withdrawn to be used on a raid into the 
Transvaal Republic. They had been overwhelmed and captured 
there, and Dr. Jameson’s design proved a failure. Much as 
that meant for Johannesburg and the Reform movement, it 
meant even more for Matabeleland and its white settlers, As 
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soon as the absence of the police from the southern parts was 
noticed, and their bad luck ascertained, the old spirit of freedom, 
which the late king’s overthrow had damped but not killed, revived 
in the Matabele, and rebellion was freely discussed. 

Another matter, however, hastened its outbreak. With mar- 
vellous rapidity there came sweeping down from the Zambesi 
region a cattle plague, which had slowly and almost unobservedly 
made its way from the Himalaya uplands through Arabia into 
equatorial Africa. ‘ Rinderpest’ the Germans had called it, and 
by that name it was destined to go henceforth. When the con- 
fines of South Africa had been reached, the scourge seemed to 
double its rapidity, and it strode over the adjoining districts of 
Rhodesia with lightning speed. The catile died in herds. The 
land stank. On February 15 news reached us from headquarters 
that all transport of cattle was stopped. Tied to their farms, the 
mute creatures had to abide the fate which was not slow in over- 
taking them. Scarcely had we received the tidings when our 
boundaries were overstepped by the cruel spectre that stalked the 
vicinity, and in three weeks, out of seventy magnificent oxen and a 
dozen cows, we had five oxen and one cow remaining. 

It was an awful calamity. The three partners worked them- 
selves almost to death trying to stay the disease. They essayed 
blood-letting and inoculation ; they concocted draughts from local 
herbs; they racked their brains to devise some means of stemming 
the deadly action of this strange fever—but all in vain. Not one 
animal did they save. Those that survived simply did not contract 
the disease. The farmers knew nothing of its origin, virulence or 
contagiousness. They had, indeed, never heard of it before. All 
they had done thus far was to have their cattle carefully watched, 
and how the contagion reached the farm they could not form 
any conception. But, oh, how dreadful it was to have them 
come home twice, four times, and more during the day, to 
report that another ox had succumbed. At length their stout 
hearts gave way, and tears were many a time seen on their 
cheeks. 

The occurrence cast a gloom over our little community. There 
was no more singing, no further rejoicing. Our morning and 
evening worship, however, increased in solemnity. Not all could 
attend now, for one or two of the men and some of the younger 
folks were always on the veldt, attending to the cattle or burying 
the carcases, but those who were there took part with increased 
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fervour. Alas, had we known what was hanging over our heads, 
would any of us have kept up? 
We had still plenty to eat. We were still fairly comfortable, 


-And in between the spells of sadness we used to remind one another 


of the good things left us, and our hearts used to take courage 
again for the time being. It was during the first days of March 
that we buried the last of our cattle. Nor were we the only ones 
attacked by the fell disease: it had devastated every farm and 
emptied every kraal far and near. On the natives its effect had 
been terrible. For their indunas had told them that the Great 
Spirit, who was represented by one of their number, an octo- 
genarian living in a cave, had caused this scourge to come to assist 
them in driving away the wicked stranger who had overrun their 
country. He was dispirited, they said; besides, his troops had 
been captured in the Transvaal, and evidently now was the time 
to strike. And many there were who lent a willing ear to this 
seditious talk. 

It was on March 22, early in the morning, before breakfast 
was over or any of us had left the ‘laager,’ that one of ou 
neighbours, Mr. Willard, came riding up post-haste, his horse 
panting and foaming under him, to deliver the message that the 
Matabele in the Matoppa hills had risen, that forty whites had 
been killed by them that night, that they were moving in our 
direction, and that he was on his way to Buluwayo to lay informa- 
tion at the seat of government. Having delivered this heart- 
rending message in a few incoherent sentences, he gave his 
horse the rein, and was gone, We were sitting at our meal 
round the large box that did duty for a table. We looked at 
one another in silence, Pallor deadened cheek after cheek. 
Death was before us. oe 

Then spoke Mr. Venter: ‘ Neef Hans and Neef Paul, L take 
the charge of this ‘“‘laager” on myself. I am older than any of 
you; besides, I have been in ‘“laager” before at Rustenburg, 
and seen fighting. Try to be composed, to be cool and self- 
possessed, all of you. Against all expectation we have an enemy 
to fight to-day worse than the cattle scourge which has taken 
the heart out of us. But the present struggle will tell differ- 
ently. This is going to be a struggle for life, for wives and children. 
Attend strictly to what I say. With the help of our Kafirs 
chop down all the branches of yonder trees, and intertwine them 
in the wagon wheels, Close up the entrance by lifting the 
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fourth wagon, and secure that corner with the extra draught 
chain. Bring out the guns and all the ammunition. Loophole 
the thatched roofs of our wagons, making two holes in each. 
Divide all of us over the four wagons, seven persons in each. 
Let no one be outside these thatches. Cut in each a large hole 
towards the inside for light and for easy exit into the quadrangle.’ 

Without another word we set to work. The directions were 
strictly and expeditiously carried out. In a very little time, the 
women assisting, the ‘ laager’ had become worthy of its name and 
been transformed into a place of defence. We reckoned on our 
foe having no rifles, and that so, aided by the thatches, we should 
be able to keep him at bay. How long, we did not calculate. 
But our store of ammunition was small. It was what we had 
brought with us from the Transvaal—there had never been any 
necessity to replenish it, as we did very little hunting—and 
whoever would have expected this ? 

All preparations being completed, we assisted in preparing 
lunch for the company, which was to take the place of dinner. 
Not knowing when the enemy might make its appearance, we 
thought it wise to get something ready, lest we should be kept 
beyond our time and grow faint. Lastly, we went for water and 
filled a tub and two buckets, so as to have plenty in case any one 
should be wounded. We likewise prepared bandages, and Mr. 
Venter appointed his wife nurse. 

Then we waited. But as time was creeping by and we were 
now almost anxious to meet our fate, we ordered Manti, who was 
nimble and very light, to get on to the top of one of the wagon 
‘tents,’ and keep a look out. The boy was scarcely up there 
when he called’ out : 

‘Baas, there they come, a large number of them. They are 
all dancing!’ 

By-and-by we could all see them, and they us. It was a 
most picturesque scene, and had not the situation betokened grim 
acts of war and cruel deeds of savagery we should have regarded 
it as highly ludicrous. A large body of men came moving over 
the veldt, advancing column-wise, all hopping from one foot to the 
other, swaying their bodies, waving their arms, as if they were so 
many jugglers at a village fair. Their dusky skins were painted 
red and white. Ontheir heads they wore the most fanciful plumage 
and other ornaments. They had divested themselves of their 
blankets, and hung their bodies with beads. In their hands 
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glittered assegais; their left arms displayed large shields. The 
shouts they uttered were truly terrible. The firmament shook 
with the noise. Their ugly features were distorted in the effort 
to bring forth an ever-increasing volume of fiendish discord, 
There must have been some two hundred of them, and they 
surged along, keeping perfect time, and evidently in no great 
hurry. Anon they increased their pace; the dancing ceased ; 
they ran—they were storming the position ! 

All of us, except those who had guns, were under cover in the 
‘laager.’ Eight of us stood exposed. These were Messrs. Venter 
and Roux with elephant rifles, Mr. Vorster, Mrs. Vorster and Mrs, 
Roux, myself, and the two eldest Venter boys with lighter guns. 
We were all on the side from which the attack came. When the 
arms of our foes were raised to throw their assegais, we took aim, 
the word ‘Fire’ was given, and eight Matabele rolled over. 
Again ‘ Fire’ was heard, and eight more bit the sand. 

This momentarily stayed the career of the savages, and gave 
us a chance of reloading. They divided into two parties, and so 
did we. We went for them uninvited this time, and shot them 
right and left. Then they divided again and surrounded us. 
But quicker than they could move round, we had taken our 
appointed places and were at them again. Our thatches were 
pierced with assegais, but none came through. The plan of 
defence proved perfect. It was an anxious hour. Thank God, it 
was only an hour! The infuriated savages tried their utmost to 
get at us, but every leader amongst them was shot. 

At length, having no firearms with them, and being on that 
account unable to reply, they grew disheartened and with a 
sudden move swerved away from our ‘laager.” Our bullets 
followed them till they were out of reach. They were almost 
our last, but the foe did not know that. They were bent on murder, 
not on warfare, and where substantial resistance was offered they 
could not stand. 

We saw them go with a sigh of relief. Then we opened the 
square and went out to bury the dead. Much rather would we 
have moved away from the place, and gone to the capital, but how 
could we? One wagon might have gone with some of us, seeing 
we had six animals left, but that ‘wool have broken up our 
stronghold, and what would the remaining ones have done in case 
of another attack ? 

‘It cannot be,’ reasoned Mr. Venter, ‘that we should leave one 
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another. God will send deliverance in some way. Meantime we 
must do the best we can. This band will not return, that is 
certain, and possibly the others have gone in other directions.’ 

‘Then,’ said Mr. Roux, ‘let us dispose of this lot of corpses as 

- quickly as possible. They should not be buried near the place, 
either. There is plenty for us to do all day.’ 

‘We should, I think, give the oxen some work,’ put in Mr. 
Vorster. ‘It is sickening to be dragging these darkies ourselves. 
(ll manage it, leave that job to me. You all go and make a hole, 
and be sure you make it deep, too.’ 

So a number of us went, and our Kafirs stayed behind with 
Mr. Vorster, who got the oxen and the cow out of the kraal, yoked 
them, fastened the head of one Kafir to the rope suspended from 
the yoke, the head of the next to the foot of the first, and so on, 
making it four to a yoke, and thus removing a dozen at a time to 
their last resting-place. The bead ornaments they wore round 
their waists he kept as a trophy and proof to the government of 
the defence so successfully made. It was a wearisome and loath- 
some task on that hot afternoon, but it had to be done, and we got 
through it. Then the surroundings of the ‘laager’ were carefully 
searched by the women and children for bullets, which we wanted 
to refill our limited supply of cartridge cases. The assegais were 
also collected and stored, as additional weapons of defence, which 
our Kafirs could handle in case of a renewed attack. 

But the attack was not renewed. Early the next day we 
learned from friendly Kafirs in the neighbourhood that the rebel- 
lion was not as yet general, and that there was hope of our 
reaching Buluwayo in safety, provided we could go at once. 

We then held a council of war, over which our ‘captain’ pre- 
sided, and all were present, young and old. After much delibera- 
tion, Messrs. Vorster and Roux went to the neighbouring kraals, 
where they knew that there were a few oxen left, and attempted 
to borrow teams for two of the wagons, leaving the others as 
security. The Kafirs, however, would not consent to the arrange- 
ment on account of the government proclamation. They were 
sure, they said, that their cattle would be shot wherever found: 
But they had something else to propose. They would send a 
number of men with us for at least the greater part of the way, 
who would, if not actually protect.us, swell our numbers con- 
siderably, and make attack less probable, seeing we carried guns. 
They could besides carry the small children, for we should have 
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over sixty miles to go. They further agreed to haul our wagons 
up to their kraal and keep them for us until we should return. 

And so, having made up our minds to the inevitable, we next 
morning left our all behind us on the veldt, and began our weary 
tramp to Buluwayo, avoiding the high road as much as possible, 
Notwithstanding our large numbers and the eight rifles we carried, 
we had reason to be afraid of our foe should we meet him in the 
open. At the end of the third day of our journey, while resting 
near a river, we were met by the escort that had come from 
Buluwayo to try and bring us in. Protected by armed men, we 
felt a good deal safer and lighter-hearted. Our Kafir friends now 
left us to fulfil their undertaking with regard to our property. 
Buluwayo was full when we arrived. We were welcomed, 
however, by those who shared our hard lot, many of whom had 
suffered more than we. The stories of the murders committed 
were heartrending. As the rising had been of so sudden a nature, 
very many whites had been surprised and stricken down. The 
savages in their fury had spared neither age nor sex. 

The greatest difficulty we experienced was that of getting a 
place in which to sleep. We were so many, and whereas nearly 
every one had some kind of vehicle, we had nothing. Most people, 
when the rinderpest proclamation had crippled them, had _pro- 
cured mules or donkeys to replace their oxen. Seven long weeks 
of anxiety and partial want we spent in Buluwayo. Then, 
although things were not quite quiet, the back of the rebellion 
was considered broken, and we thought it safe to return to our 
‘home.’ We were materially assisted by various parties travelling 
in the same direction ; in fact, most of us got a lift part of the way. 

We had sent two of our Kafir boys on ahead to apprise the 
neighbouring kraal of our projected return. And behold, when 
the first batch of us arrived on the scene of our sad experiences, 
our wagons were drawn up once again in the way we had seen 
them last, our five oxen and one cow were in the kraal !—the 
neighbours had not touched anything belonging to us, and we 
were profuse in our praise of their loyal friendship. They scarcely 
seemed to understand the drift of our wordy exuberance, and 
explained that they had found it possible to remain loyal to the 
government, and that therefore their loyalty to us had not been 
endangered. 
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For that prevalent epidemic, decrepitude of faith, France has 
shown herself prolific in physicians and prescriptions. If 
optimism breaks down, it seems but fair to the versatile intellect 
of Gaul to give pessimism a chance; if positivism fails, why not 
try negativism or nihilism? Not the political doctrine, bien 
entendu. There is no reason whatever why we should restrict the 
term ‘nihilism’ to a political creed of which we know extremely 
little, and which we can with difficulty distinguish from anarchism. 
It seems, on the other hand, remarkably well suited to a form of 
literary scepticism which submits the most important operations 
of life to contemptuous analysis, and which laughs at the assumed 
dignity of an animal swayed by the ridiculous impulses, the 
grotesque beliefs and the hopeless desires of mankind, while 
assuring the individuals of the species that the worst possible 
mistake they can make is to take themselves seriously, 

Your ordinary propagandist, of positivist tendencies, intent 
upon making converts, is wont to subordinate literary to practical 
effect; but a vehement nihilist is a contradiction in terms. The 
futility of human effort is not a theme for the ponderous strokes 
of the polemical craftsman, but for the delicate handling of the 
true literary artist ; and seldom has a creed of any kind found an 
expositor of such exquisite literary art as the new nihilism has 
found in M. Anatole France. 

Born in the same year with Munkacsy, in that 1844 in which 
King Louis Philippe returned the visit of Queen Victoria to the 
Chateau d’Eu, M. France was the son of a bookseller on the Quai 
Malaquais. He speaks with an urbanity that would have been 
creditable to Dr. Johnson of the ‘incomparable paysage’ of the 
quais of Paris, and truly, as lapidary landscapes go, it would be 
hard to beat that which greets the eye of the pilgrim as he crosses 
the historic river by the Pont des Arts that Balzac loved. ‘Born 
in a library,’ like Benjamin Disraeli, Anatole France exhibits even 
more unequivocal traces of his origin in every fragment that he 
has penned. The dryest book upon the top shelf of a chapter 
library has a secret to impart to him ; like Washington Irving, he 
understands the little language of ancient yellow quartos, and can 
translate their confidences into a tongue iutelligible to the vulgar. 
Many will share his earliest bibliographical recollection, that of an 
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early eighteenth-century Bible, with the Amsterdam landscapes 
of a Dutch artist, and God in a white beard. ‘ How sincerely | 
believed in Him—although, between ourselves, I considered Him 
inclined to be whimsical, violent and wrathful; but I did not ask 
Him to render an account of His actions: I was accustomed to see 
great personages behaving in an incomprehensible manner.’ Yet, 
he adds, ‘ how delightful to believe the secret of the universe in 
an old book, and to find in one’s Noah’s Ark a great proof of the 
truth of the Scriptures.’ 

The horizon of his childhood was strictly limited to two 
bends of the Seine valley and the obscure old shops between 
St. Sulpice and the Institut. But in the early days of the Second 
Empire he went to the Collége Stanislas, where he ‘ had the best 
of masters and was the worst of scholars.’ The college was ‘ very 
different then ’—from most schools, past or present. How is it that 
men of genius invariably go to schools in which every recognised 
scholastic principle appears to be openly defied ? 

The scholars in M. France’s time were few, and the discipline 
to match. We were given a little liberty and took more, and life 
was very tolerable. ‘The Abbé Lalanne, our master, was vene- 

rable, yet the smiles that he provoked were not few. He was a 
poet who took much more pleasure in versification than Lamar- 
tine, but who met with less success.’ Here it was, however, 
that the youth, whose French style ‘lacked distinction,’ felt the 
‘blossoming newness of things’ and was inundated by the divine 
Homer. ‘At the first lesson I saw Thetis rising like a white 
cloud above the waves.’ The Hellenic charm operated sensibly 
upon his artistic soul. He cultivated the society of Leconte de 
Lisle and the ‘impassibilité olympienne’ of the Parnassiens of 
1865. But he scarcely crossed the threshold of the Parnasse, he 
never became the disciple of a school, and his own brief excur- 
sions into poetry, such as the ‘ Noces Corinthiennes,’ owe their 
direction more to Alfred de Vigny than to Leconte de Lisle, and 
much more to André Chénier than to either. Leaving college, he 
sauntered with an amount of conscience which Stevenson himself 
could not but have approved. ‘I led a solitary and contemplative 
life, and as I was studying nothing, I learned much.’ As a child 
he had studied art in its noblest manifestation, as the handmaid 
of religion. For the philosophy of life, he now turned to the 
best available, that of the eighteenth century, of Montesquieu, 
Voltaire, and Hume. Nor was M. France’s development to lack a 
scientific phase. The Jardin des Plantes, formerly the symbol of 
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Eden, became his biological museum. He burrowed in Darwin, 
and glided over the whole surface of Taine. ‘I should have been 
provoked to anger then, had I been told that the system of Taine, 
like any other, was a mere piece of furniture. It was a glorious 
time, that in which we lacked common sense.’ 

It must not be supposed that he neglected what we may call 
the three R’s of every Frenchman of sensibility: Racine, Rousseau, 
and Renan. In his minute knowledge of religious archeology, 
M. France is pre-eminently aprés Renan. So he is in his love of 
hagiology. A good nihilist loves the communion of saints. In 
order to make a saint, says M. France, in what may be a partial 
explanation, a foundation of thumping big sins would seem to be 
essential. 

As in physiognomy (you may, if you have an exuberant fancy, 
trace a remote likeness to the imperial effigy on the French coins 
anterior to 1870) so in mental constitution, M. France is typically 
French. Of his many critics (and they are all enthusiasts), one 
has written, ‘il est l’extréme fleur du génie latin.” Among 
English writers it is difficult to name any whom he resembles 
with any degree of distinctness. Generically speaking, as a 
master of irony and a humourist of Cervantic descent, he has not 
a little in common with Fielding and with Disraeli; but in 
subtlety he suggests a much closer resemblance to Mr. Meredith, 
while in sentiment he is a good deal nearer than either to 
Dickens. As a practitioner of fiction he takes perhaps a greater 
licence than any of the masters named, for he is less a novelist 
than a thinker in novelistic form. As regards style it is still 
more difficult for us to match him; but by combining some of 
the features of Chesterfield, of Sterne, and of Matthew Arnold, 
we may get some idea of the pellucid clearness, the happy glint 
of fancy, and the felicity in phrase that go to make up a style 
absolutely free from any straining after effect. With all great 
artists it is the same, their talent seems to ignore labour. 
Yet the best writers have worked their hardest (like Cowper) 
to attain this sovereign appearance of ease. Few have perhaps 
got nearer perfection in the attempt than the author of ‘ Colomba’ 
(the ‘ Premier Prose’ of Victor Hugo’s anagram), between whom 
and the writer of ‘Pierre Noziére’ we should like well enough, if 
we dared, to suggest a comparison. For the wonderful ‘ relief’ 
and ‘atmosphere’ that M. France is able to concentrate upon a 
small surface, a good deal is due no doubt to the long vigils of 
Flaubert and Maupassant. A distinctive feature of the style 
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as thus elaborated is the combination of colour with concision, 
One marvels at the skill with which the author records the im- 
pression received not so much (as it appears) by himself as by his 
characters. M. France seldom describes a scene impersonally, 
What he excels in, is in giving his reader the reflection of 
external circumstance upon the minds of his actors—the land- 
scape, or other setting, being reflected or suggested, as it were, by 
a few exquisite touches, while the reader escapes the least inflic- 
tion of word painting or topographical explanation. 

The fact is that the very complexity and richness of M. France’s 
style multiplies the points of comparison, and it would be possible 
to name many other authors, both stylists and philosophers, 
whose influence is clearly discernible in his writings. Of his 
debt to Renan he makes no secret, and without ‘Candide’ it may 
be possible to doubt if ‘Jéréme Coignard’ could have assumed 
its present form. One fact at least is abundantly clear, that 
M. France has always been a diligent inquirer—not into the 
geography of the known merely, but also into the selenography 
of the unknown—and it has certainly not been from want of due 
investigation that he has developed into the type of man so 
comprehensively anathematised by Thomas Edwards, some two 
hundred years before our nihilist was born, as ‘a very subtile man, 
a seeker, a questionist, a sceptick, and, I fear me, an atheist.’ 

_ But though he is an excellent scholar and has much of the 
spirit of the antiquary, M. France is never a pedant or a copyist, 
for he knows how to subordinate the labours of research to the 
creation of an original literary impression, and he has gone as 
near as anyone to solving the problem of making the scholar work 
for the artist. 

As a writer he has two other sufficiently rare characteristics, 
It is generally admitted that there are few minds which have 
accomplished much that to observant eyes at one time have not 
promised more. One may go a good deal further and say that 
the number of writers who have sustained their early promise— 
or, still more, made any steady progress in literary excellence—is 
exceedingly small. Of this chosen few Anatole France is unques- 
tionably one. His work has not only matured, but has ripened 
uniformly while preserving the best qualities of its youth, In the 
second place, he is seldom imitative, and is never content to 
imitate himself. In his solitary novel of regulation pattern, ‘ Le 
Lys Rouge,’ M. France has shown that upon their own ground he 
might prove a very formidable rival of such writers as Marcel 
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Prévost and Paul Hervieu. But he has shown a wise discretion 
in refusing to harp upon the study of a little corner of Parisian 
life and the curious manner in which the art of love is practised 
there. Even Maupassant’s work grew infected with this mono- 
tonous topic, to. deal with which and at the same time avoid 
repetition would hardly seem possible. 

The writer with whom Anatole France has the most striking 
affinity is not one of those that we have named, and not Heine, 
but Lucian, that strange contemporary of Marcus Aurelius, whose 
playful satire has still so much that is of modern application 
about it. In his fondness for the dialogue form, in his calm 
abstention from needless explanations, in his admirable blending 
of comedy and philosophy, and in the delightful waywardness 
of his narrative, by which the tedious portions of the tale pro- 
posed seem as if by magic evaded, M. France is continually 
suggestive of Lucian ; and in his ‘ Histoire Contemporaine’ he has 
erected for himself a much better claim to the title of ‘ Lucian 
Redivivus’ than even Raspe can be said to have done by his 
immortal fantasia in the key of the ‘ Vera Historia’ (to wit, 
‘Baron Munchausen’), As regards the characters in the dialogue, 
again, we have the same clearness of intention and the same 
perfect appropriateness between the personages and the parts they 
have to sustain in the conversation. There is no imitation, of 
course, but there is a remarkable affinity and a common attain- 
ment of that most difficult literary aim—the gift of making us 
think without being a bore. 

It is significant that M. France should have christened the 
protagonist of his great satire ‘ Lucien’ (M. Lucien Bergeret), 
and it recalls the fact that in his first work of prose fiction, 
‘Jocaste,’ the story of a woman’s remorse, leading to her suicide 
by hanging herself, he could not resist the pleasure of applying 
to his heroine the name of the Theban Jocasta, the most 
celebrated of all ‘pendues.’ Before the production of ‘ Jocaste’ 
in 1879, M. France had subordinated his imagination rather 
strictly to the pursuit of erudition. The taste is sufficiently rare 
among men of high imaginative endowment to excite some 
amount of surprise. Not many imaginative writers have served 
a literal apprenticeship in a library (M. France was attached to 
the library of the Senate in 1876) and devoted their leisure to 
the editing of the great writers of past time. But the real 
complexity of Anatole France’s genius was first revealed by his 
successful story of 1881 (he was now thirty-seven), ‘ Le Crime de 
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Sylvestre Bonnard.’ Irony and pathos, learning and fancy, love 
of the past and insight into the present were promptly recognised 
to form in the new novelist a combination of faculties such as are 
very rarely seen in conjunction. 

The fable is slight, one might even say conventional. In 
English fiction, at any rate, the antiquary and scholar has been 
depicted more than once with a fund of sympathy or of know- 
ledge, as the case may be, that leaves little to be desired. Dr, 
Casaubon may be deemed to act as a counterpoise to the 
delightful figure of Monkbarns, while, between the two, the 
portwine-loving Dr. Middleton symbolises a type of scholar which, 
in a countryman of the convivial Porson, it would be unbefitting 
to ignore. Yet the portrait of M. Sylvestre Bonnard, of the Quai 
Malaquais, member of the Institut, is perfectly original and 
perfectly new, for it has nothing in common with any of these, 
The delicate intuition which has gone to make up M. France’s 
intimate portrayal of the mind of an old recluse can only be 
described as one which Nathaniel Hawthorne himself might have 
envied. The contrast between the solemn pedantry of this 
modern Dugdale, the self-critical wisdom of his soliloquies, and 
the burden of pathetic lament that forms an undertone to his 
reverie—the need of a being to love, of afresh young face to 
reflect and concentrate the beauty that he felt around him each 
recurring springtide—this supplies the light and shade of a 
picture full of delicacy and charm. The fondness of the complex 
mind for that which is simple and primitive is strongly asserted 
in Bonnard. He succeeds at length in adopting the daughter of 
the woman he had loved years ago, and the fearful joys of manu- 
script hunting and archeological discovery are completely swal- 
lowed up by the prospect of becoming an adoptive grandfather. 
Jeanne is to be married to a rather promising young student of 
the Ecole des Chartes. ‘Her.dowry,’ murmurs Sylvestre, ‘there 
it is, in front of me! It is my library. Henri and Jeanne have 
not the faintest suspicion of my plan; and the fact is, I am 
commonly believed to be much richer than I am. I have the 
face of an old miser. It is certainly a lying face ; but its untruth- 
fulness has often won for me a great deal of consideration. There 
is nobody in this world respected so much as a stingy rich man.’ 
He keeps to his stern resolve to sell his library, but he has not 
the heart to sell quite all of it. He determines to respite just a 
few of his folios, and the number of the reprieved shows a ten- 
dency to grow rapidly and mysteriously, The perpetration of this 
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‘crime’ affords the material for a characteristic vignette. ‘Each 
time I come across a volume that has ever afflicted me with false 
dates, omissions, lies, and other plagues of the archeologist, I 
say to it with bitter joy: Go, impostor, traitor, and false witness 
—vade retro.” The distinction about the portrait of Bonnard lies 
in the fact that it is a portrait from within, it depicts the inner 
working of the scholar’s mind; the reader is initiated into what 
are the genuine preoccupations of a student’s life, nor are the 
limitations and the doubts by which such a man is beset con- 
cealed from view. In this case, however, the narrow though 
refined egotism of the scholar, absorbed in his own special study, 
is tempered by his recognition of the relative futility of all 
scholarship, and by the deeper and more pathetic sentiment of the 
fragility of all human destiny. 

The inclination of the author to irony is qualified by a feeling 
of profound compassion for human wretchedness. Against the 
sceptic’s tendency to coldness and dryness, which seemed to be 
gaining so terribly upon Flaubert’s work in his later years, 
M. France is happily preserved by a delicate imagination and a 
very profound sensibility. Scepticism has never gained over his 
heart. He enjoys feeling even more than apprehending. ‘Truths 
discovered by the intelligence remain stetile. _The heart alone is 
capable of fertilising itsdreams.’ So he upholds sentiment against 
reflection, and he dwells with a constant delight upon the vanity 
of intelligence, the inutility of science, the incurable conceit of 
human reason. Ignorance, he says, is a necessary condition not 
merely of happiness but of existence. It is one of our delusions 
to suppose that scientific truth differs essentially from vulgar 
error; is it not indeed a complete mistake to endeavour to learn 
so much, when we shall never really know anything ? 

Upon the whole, therefore, it is mainly the pleasing side of 
the life of a savant, at peace with the world, that M. France 
develops for us here. Bonnard is a célibatazre, as abstracted as 
Adrien Sixte, as benevolent and tender at heart as ‘L’ami 
Fritz;’ and if he is not quite so plastic in the hands of his 
gouvernantes as either Cousin Pons or the Abbe Birotteau, there 
is a geniality about his domestic relations not unworthy of my 
Uncle Toby. In him, however, the gentleness of ‘my uncle’ is 
combined with the scholarly aptitudes and the ironic humours of 
that wise youth, Adrian, in ‘ Richard Feverel.’ The best of men 
are famous for making confidants of their domestic pets, but few 
of the latter have been apostrophised with such exquisite literary 
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discrimination as M. Bonnard’s cat, Hamilcar. ‘ Hamilcar, som- 
nolent prince of the city of books, nocturnal guardian of my 
library—uniting in your person the formidable appearance of a 
Tartar warrior with the drooping graces of an Eastern beauty, 
Here sleep in a library protected by your military virtues, sleep, 
my Hamilcar, with the luxury of a sultana. Sleep, heroic and 
voluptuous Hamilcar, and wait for the hour when the mice will 
dance in the moonlight before the ‘ Acta Sanctorum” of the 
learned Bollandists.’ 

The antiquary was not insensible to the rebuff implied to 
learning by the fact that Hamilcar was more impressed by the 
lightest word of the housekeeper than by all his honeyed compli- 
ments. The knowledge made him inclined to be apologetic. In 
his excitement one day at the discovery ofa manuscript, he knocked 
a volume of the ponderous Moréri over noisily with his elbow. 
‘Hamilcar, who was washing himself, suddenly stopped and looked 
angrily at me. Wasthis the tumultuous existence he must expect 
under my roof? ‘ My poor dear comrade,” I made answer, “ Iam 
the victim of a violent passion,”’ and he proceeded to expatiate at 
considerable length to his cat upon the theory of the passions. 

The ordinary lack of sympathy between successive generations 
of experts in matters of erudition is illustrated in Bonnard with a 
rare power of insight into such topics, but upon the whole, as will 
already have appeared, it is the favourable side of the scholarly 
life that is turned to us almost exclusively in this delightful 
book; the reader maintains a steadily optimistic frame of mind, 
and with difficulty (if at all) restrains a sentimental tear when 
Bonnard finds the long-desired manuscript or laments the pre- 
mature death of his little godson. 

M. France has retained a predilection for the type of the 
antiquary and the scholar, but since he wrote ‘Le Crime de 
Sylvestre Bonnard’ he has discovered a very different kind of 
model, and he has mixed his colours upon a very different plan. 
In ‘Le Lys Rouge’ we are afforded a glimpse of the furious 
hatreds and the hurricanes of jealousy that subsist but too often 
in the relations between scholars of a world-wide celebrity. 
Schmoll, the great Jatinist, and ‘after Mommsen the first 
epigraphist in the world,’ has reproached his colleague at the 
Institut, M. Marmet, the great Etruscan scholar, with combining 
@ suspicious fluency in Etruscan with a dangerous ignorance of 
Latin. Mounting the stairway at the Institut one day in com- 
pany with Renan and Oppert, Schmoll met Marmet and offered 
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‘nim his hand. Marmet ignored the proffered courtesy, and said, 
‘I don’t know you.’ ‘ What!’ retorted Schmoll, ‘do you take me 
for a Latin inscription ?’ 

The bigoted self-absorption of the typical specialist is de- 
picted with an exquisite raillery, and with a seeming extra- 
vagance that is yet very little removed from the perfect truth in 
the highly condensed portrait of M. Pigonneau. ‘I have con- 
secrated my entire life, as is well known, to the study of 
Egyptian archeology, nor have my labours been sterile. I can 
say, without self-flattery, that my “Memoir upon the handle 
of an Egyptian mirror in the Louvre Museum” may still be 
consulted with advantage, though it was one of my earliest pro- 
ductions, . . . Encouraged by the flattering reception accorded 
to my studies by colleagues at the Institut, I was tempted for a 
moment to embark upon a work of a very much wider scope—no 
less than a broad survey of the weights and measures in use at 
Alexandria under the reign of Ptolemy Auletes (80-52 B.c.). But 
I recognised very soon that a subject so general and so vast is not 
in any way adapted for treatment by a genuine man of science, 

‘and that serious scholarship could undertake it only at the risk of 
finding itself compromised amid all kinds of adventures. I felt 
that in considering several subjects at one and the same time I was 
abandoning the fundamental principle of an archeologist. If to-day 
I confess my error, if I avow the inconceivable enthusiasm which 
launched me upon a project so extravagant, I do it in the interest 
of the young student, who will learn from my example to subdue 
his imagination. It is likely to be his most cruel enemy; for the 
scholar who has not succeeded in stifling the imagination within 
him is for ever lost to science. I shudder still when I think of 
the chasms over which I was dangled by my adventurous spirit in 
this (happily) transitory ardour for general ideas. I was within an 
ace of what is called History! What anabysm! I was upon the 
point of falling into Art. For History is really no more, or at best 
only a specious and false science. Is it not a matter of common 
knowledge to-day, that the historian has preceded the archeologist, 
just as the astrologer has preceded the astronomer, the alchemist 
the chemist—nay, as the ape has preceded the man? But thank 
heaven! I got. off with a fright.’ 

Another stage in the evolution of the erudite mind as con- 
ceived by Anatole France is marked by the character of M. Jérome 
Coignard, a theological student of the greatest punctilio in regard 
to all matters of ritualistic tradition and doctrinal accuracy, but 
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a thoroughgoing sensualist and a libertine, not only in actioti, 
but also in his whole philosophy of life. For an example of his 
ethical doctrine as applied to the subject of feminine pride, we 
may refer the reader to the story of St. Mary the Egyptian, as 
interpreted by Coignard to his scholar, Jacques Tournebroche, in 
‘La Rotisserie de la Reine Pédauque.’ A scarcely less fascinating 
example of the sophistries of this silver-tongued old scoundrel 
may be found in his unflattering portrait of the father of his 
Church. The example of Boswell will help us to understand the 
subtle pleasure that certain minds derive from detecting their 
own foibles in the character of a great ‘exemplar vitae morumque.’ 
We must never for a moment, he insists, regret that disgraceful 
denial of Peter’s. Think of the prophecies that had to be fulfilled. 
‘Et si ce Pierre ou Céphas n’avait pas fait, cette nuit-la, la 
derniére des infamies, il ne serait pas aujourd’hui le plus grand 
saint du paradis et la pierre angulaire de notre sainte Eglise, pour 
la confusion des honnétes gens selon le monde qui voient les clefs 
de leur félicité éternelle tenues par un liche coquin. O salutaire 
exemple qui, tirant homme hors des fallacieuses inspirations de 
Vhonneur humain, le conduit dans les voies du salut! O savante 
économie de la religion! O sagesse divine, qui exalte les humbles 
et les misérables pour abaisser les superbes! O Merveille! O 
Mystére! A la honte éternelle des pharisiens et des gens de 
justice, un grossier marinier du lac de Tibériade, devenu par sa 
lacheté épaisse la risée des filles de cuisine qui se chauffaient avec 
lui dans la cour du grand prétre, un rustre et un couard qui 
renon¢a son maitre et sa foi devant des maritornes bien moins 
jolies, sans doute, que la femme de chambre de madame la baillive 
de Séez, porte au front la triple couronne, au doigt l’anneau 
pontifical, est établi au-dessus des princes-évéques, des rois, et de 
Yempereur, est investi du droit de lier et de délier; le plus 
respectable homme, la plus honnéte dame n’entreront au ciel que 
s'il leur en donne l'accés.’ 

Full of these racy, semi-blasphemous tirades, we have in 
Coignard a rich type of the clerical mendicant of a former age, in 
whom familiarity with theological mysteries had bred a well-nigh 
atheistical contempt for sacred subjects and inspired texts. 

Peace upon earth, it is Coignard’s conclusion, can only be 
attained by mutual contempt between man and man. ‘If men 
only despised themselves and each other sincerely, they would no 
longer do evil, and would live together in an amiable tranquillity. 
All the evils of polite society are derived from the fact that the 
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gitizens thereof think too highly of themselves, raising honour 
like a monster upon an altar of misery, both mental and corporeal. 
Of all the things that I detest, I hate worst this spirit which 
renders men proud and cruel, this pride which requires them to 
honour themselves and to honour their neighbours. As if anyone 
of the race of Adam could be worthy of honour! What a de- 
testable idolatry! No, no! To assure to human beings an 
existence which may have something pleasant about it, it is 
absolutely necessary to recall them to their native humility.’ 

But it is not until we come to Anatole France’s later work 
entitled ‘Histoire Contemporaine’ (the series of three volumes, 
appearing 1897-9, entitled respectively ‘L’Orme du Mail, ‘ Le 
Mannequin d’Osier,’ and ‘L’Anneau d’Améthyste’) that we feel 
the full force of his pessimistic philosophy. The protagonist, 
M. Lucien Bergeret, is by far the most carefully finished portrait 
in the gallery of scholars from which we have already selected 
some examples. In him the playful irony of Bonnard is almost 
wholly replaced by a cynicism that is full of a profound bitterness. 
He is Latin professor and ‘ maitre de conférences ’ to the faculty of 
Letters in a city of northern France; and he takes the part of a 
generally dispassionate and always very satirical observer of the 
byplay of scholastic life, and of the numerous clerical and social 
intrigues which make up the life of an important provincial 
town, with its archbishop, its prefect, and its general of division. 
The portraits of these worthies and of other local celebrities are 
all most carefully drawn. There is Charlot, the cardinal arch- 
bishop, an elderly man of an extreme finesse and an unctuously 
affectionate manner, but perfectly insincere and indifferent to 
everything but his own dignity and freedom of action; and 
Worms-Clavelin, the prefect, a coarse man, who ‘listened with his . 
mouth’ and whose face betrayed a mind wholly impervious to moral 
delicacy. At the country house which he honours with his 
presence he is brutally anticlerical and cynically vulgar in his 
familiarities with the fair but frail Mme. de Gromance. His wife, 
like himself, has much of the Teuton and the Semite in her 
composition, but she sends her daughter to a convent school, and 
is a connoisseur of church ornaments and embroidery. As her 
agent in procuring these rarities she employs the astute Abbé 
Guitrel, an aboriginal of purest French blood, from whom she 
hopes to derive the benefits of a pumice-stone ‘ to remove the 
stains of Germany and of Asia.’ Guitrel is ultimately adopted 
as her candidate for a vacant bishopric in opposition to Bergeret’s 
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friend, Lantaigne, the great preacher of St. Exupére and the only 
dialectician and man of general ideas in the place that he cares to 
measure his mind against. 

Then there is General Cartier de Chalmot, with an intelligence 
excessively respectful of symbols, and a voice that betrays at the 
same moment the timidity of the man and the infallibility of the 
chief; and M. Terremondre, president of the local archeological 
and agricultural societies, who got up the local statue to Joan of 
Are and designs the costumes for the historical cavalcades. He is 
a strong anti-Semite in the country among the game preservers, but 
his principles are insensibly relaxed at Paris, especially during 
the financial dinner-party season. Among the minor characters 
are Fornerol, the skilful but unimaginative doctor; M. le Premier 
Président Cassignol, a perfect picture of the old man hardened 
and withered, with his interests exclusively in the past; and 
Paillot, the discreet bookseller, who cultivates the reputation of 
a learned and academic hospitality. 

yith none of these personages has Bergeret much sympathy, 
though we are continually startled by the penetration with which 
he divines their secret motives and lays bare their ideas in all 
their native crudity. Nor has he much more fellow-feeling for 
any of his colleagues. In the small successes and triumphs of 
the pedagogic profession he can scarcely affect to take an interest, 
With the simplicity of the scholastic mind he delights rather to 
contrast the splendours of the rich ; to the long trances of study, 
which have destroyed their sense of action, he is fond of opposing 
the rapid operation of the man of affairs; with their innocent and 
erudite senility he compares with malicious detail and innuendo 
the significant graces of the society lady, by whom their clumsy 


- advances are repelled with such a grand disdain. His cynical 


frankness outrages the few prominent fellow-townsmen whom 
his cleverness had perhaps attracted. The local patriots are 
scandalised by his theory that Jeanne d’Arc was nothing more 
nor less than a mascotte. The magistrates are displeased by his 
humorous tirade against their admirable criminal procedure, and 
he deeply shocks M. Terremondre by his remarks upon the subject 
of the disaster at the Charité Bazaar: ‘Un des chefs du parti 
catholique dans le département, vous devez savoir que votre Dieu 
montrait jadis aux ages bibliques un goiit assez vif pour les 
sacrifices humains. . . . En ce temps-la Jéhovah ressemblait a 
son rival Chamos; c’était un étre féroce, injuste et cruel. II se 
montrait surtout friand de chair fraiche.’ It needed something 
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note after this than his bare assertion to convince the worthy 
virtuoso that M. Pergeret was not ‘un grand ennemi de notre 
religion.’ It is impossible, however, to give a brief instance of 
the manner in which the most venerated creeds and opinions 
crumble under the professor’s learned persiflage. 

It was natural that Mme. Bergeret should utterly fail to 
understand her husband: ‘Je ne te comprends pas, Lucien. Tu 
ris de ce qui n’est pas risible, et l’on ne sait jamais si tu plaisantes 
ou si tu es sérieux.’ She goes on to entreat M. Roux, her 
husband’s favourite pupil (a young man of sanguine disposition, 
who alleviates his term of military service by systematic bribery, 
and explains that what renders military life tolerable is the 
stupor resulting from physical fatigue which acts as a kind of 
cotton-wool padding), to instruct Lucien in the art of conciliating 
people who are likely to be of service to his career. But Bergeret’s 
mask of irony places an insurmountable barrier between him and 
those of his academic chiefs with whom he was most nearly allied 
by professional or political sympathy. In the typical provincial 
city of 150,000 souls, but five Dreyfusards were found, among them 
Bergeret and his colleague at the Faculty, M. Leterrier. The 
latter comes to encourage the Latin professor in his unpopular 
opinions with the sentiment that the truth embodies a force 
which renders it irresistible and ensures its ultimate triumph. 
But such a proposition was hardly likely to command the assent 
of M. Bergeret. Truth, he assures M. Leterrier, does not prevail ; 
on the contrary, it generally perishes obscurely under public 
contempt and insult. As to the action of the mob which hurls 
abuse and stones at the Dreyfusards, he points out that there is 
much to explain, if not to excuse, their conduct. 

‘Reflect,’ he says, ‘that truth has many evident points of 
inferiority as compared with the lie, which must eventually lead 
truth to disappear. The lie, for instance, is multiple, and truth 
has against it numbers. This is not its only defect. Truth is 
inert; it is not susceptible to modification, it does not lend 
itself to combinations which enable it easily to enter either into 
the intelligence or into the passions of men. The lie, on the 
other hand, has marvellous resource. It is ductile, it is plastic. 
More than this, it is natural and even moral, insomuch as it 
corresponds with the habits of man, who has based his ideas ot 
good and evil upon the most holy and the most absurd of lies. 
The lie, therefore, becomes the principle of virtue and beauty in 
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man, and the rejection of the lie in the search for truth ‘can only 
be inspired by the culpable rashness of men of intellect. So slow, 
however, is the substitution of truth for falsehood, that a few 
simple lies will for ages to come continue to gild millions of 
existences.’ It is not to be expected that posterity will take a 
view essentially different or more enlightened than that of the 
present hour. Posterity is impartial only when it is indifferent ; 
that which no longer interests it, it promptly and irrevocably for- 
gets. The discourse that follows is, in effect, a beautifully written 
supplement to the pessimistic demonstration in Flaubert’s 
‘Bouvard et Pécuchet’ of the extreme slenderness of the point 
of contact between erudition or scientific truth and the great 
struggling mass of humanity. In his peaceable disdain of man- 
kind, Bergeret attains perhaps as near as possible to the superb 
resignation contained in that notable sentence with which La 
Bruyére opens his ‘ caractére de homme :’ 

‘Ne nous emportons point contre les hommes, en voyant leur 
dureté, leur ingratitude, leur injustice, leur fiert¢é, l'amour d’eux- 
mémes et l’oubli des autres. Ils sont ainsi faits, c’est leur nature,’ 

It is not merely, however, as the theory of a recluse that 
Bergeret’s nihilism is exhibited, for it reaches its transcendent 
climax in connection with the one definite incident (apart from 
the intrigues of the various candidates for the see of Turcoing) 
round which the whole ‘Histoire Contemporaine’ revolves, 
Every lover of Anatole France is familiar with the details of a 
scene which it were impossible, after him, to describe. It is 
enough to say that the conjugal mishap of M. Bergeret is treated 
with an originality which exhibits the writer’s ironical powers at 
their very highest. 

The reflections with which M. Bergeret reclaims his normal im- 
perturbability of spirit afford a bird’s-eye view of his whole attitude 
of mind. In words not at all dissimilar to those which Jéréme 
Coignard might have used, he fortifies himself with the thought that 
our pride is the primary cause of our miseries, that we are dressed- 
up apes, who have gravely applied ideas of honour and virtue to 
situations to which they are wholly inappropriate, that the world 
(as Pope Boniface VIII. rightly held) makes a great fuss of a very 
small matter, and that Mme. Bergeret and M. Roux were in reality 
as unworthy of nicely calculated praise or blame as a couple of 
chimpanzees. His sense of humour was too strong for him to 
disguise the close relationship which existed between himself and 
this pair of primates. But he differentiated himself as being a 
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meditative chimpanzee, and from this distinction it may not be 
denied that he derived a considerable amount of satisfaction. 

After all, he concludes, the greatest service that one can 
render one’s fellow-mortals is to recall to them their native 
ignominy, to humiliate them, to show the ephemeral character of 
their work, the futile imbecility of their pride. Brought back 
to the true sentiment of their condition, their existence might 
perhaps be rendered happy enough. But they must always bear 
in mind that they are no more than a kind of leprosy, a morbid 
growth, a race of vermin upon the mouldy surface of a little ball 
which turns awkwardly round a yellow sun already half gone out. 

In the ideas of Coignard and Bergeret we probably get the 
closest view attainable of the deliberate conclusions of the subtlest 
and most refined artist and thinker of our time. As a sceptic, 
M. France doubts everything, and in all things discovers the 
secret defect ; as a dilettante he amuses himself by the constant 
change and succession of forms which men are so curiously apt to 
denominate progress. But, starting from the pessimistic convic- 
tion of the incurable badness and weakness of humanity, he is 
finally touched by the wretchedness and instability of human 
destiny, and ends by demanding that men should judge one 
another with a ‘scetticismo caritatevole.’! 

Sceptical and even cynical though the majority of his later 
work is, M. France’s judgments are never uncharitable, and the 
element of compassion is rarely absent. Few passages in the 
‘Histoire’ are more delightful than those in which he dwells 
upon the humblest aspects of life. One of the pleasantest glimpses 
that we have of Bergeret is the scene in which, while reposing 
under his favourite ormes du mail and meditating in his usual 
depreciatory manner upon the rhetorical militarism of the eighth 
book of Virgil and the grotesque manner in which certain Latin 
poets have been overrated, he encounters the chemineau, or 
tramp, named ‘ Pied d’Alouette.’ He has a ready sympathy with 
the poor jail-bird, who has nothing dangerous about him, unless 
it be his rooted belief in happiness. ‘Where, then,’ says the 
professor, ‘are tbe happy ones to be found?’ ‘In the farmhouses,’ 
is the prompt reply. Bergeret got up and placed a half-franc in 
Pied d’Alouette’s hand. ‘You think, Pied d’Alouette, that happi- 
ness is to be found under a roof, in a chimney corner, or a feather 
bed. I thought you had more good sense.’ The poor chemineau 


1 Vittorio Pica, Letteratura @ececzione, 1899, 288. 
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takes the place of the cobbler in Lucian’s famous dialogue 
upon the vanity of riches, while Bergeret, ruminating upon the 
dry scraps of learning in his ‘ Vergilius Nauticus,’ is left wondering 
where the happiness of erudition comes in, Charming, again, as 
a pendant to the vignette of Bonnard and his cat is Bergeret’s 
meditation over a canine foundling which he adopts and befriends 
with an unaffected sympathy : 

‘Tl est joli!” dit la servante. 

‘“ Non, il n’est pas joli,” dit M. Bergeret. ‘‘ Mais il est sym- 
pathique, et il a de beaux yeux. C'est ce qu’on disait de moi,’ 
ajouta le professeur, “‘ quand j’avais le triple de son Age et pas 
encore la moitié de son intelligence. Sans doute, j’ai depuis lors 
jeté sur lunivers une vue qu'il ne jettera jamais. Mais au 
regard de la vérité absolue, on peut dire que ma connaissance 
égale la sienne par sa petitesse. C’est comme la sienne, un point 
géométrique dans linfini . . .” 

*« T] faut lui donner un nom.” 

‘La servante répondit en riant, les mains sur le ventre, que ce 
n’était pas difficile. 

‘Sur quoi M. Bergeret fit intérieurement cette réflexion, que 
tout est simple aux simples, mais que les esprits avisés, qui con- 
sidérent les choses sous des aspects divers et multiples, invisibles 
au vulgaire, éprouvent une grande difficulté 4 se décider méme 
dans les moindres affaires.’ 

It will be seen that, far as M. France has travelled in other 
respects since he achieved his first great triumph with ‘ Bonnard, 
his ironic temper is still qualified by the same deep compassion 
for the weak and the humble. The juxtaposition of the two 
qualities is elevated into an article of faith by the writer in his 
admirable book of Pensées (‘ Le Jardin d’Epicure,’ 1895). 

‘Plus je songe 4 la vie humaine, plus je crois quil faut lui 
donner pour témoins et pour juges l’Ironie et la Pitié . . . L’Ironie 
et la Pitié sont deux bonnes conseilléres: l’une en souriant nous 
rend la vie aimable ; l’autre qui pleure, nous la rend sacrée.’ 

To avoid a weak compliance with the vulgar practice of 
eulogy was in Lucian’s opinion the first and most imperative duty 
of the historian. In his ‘Histoire Contemporaine’ M. France 
has most emphatically not fallen into this pitfall. He has 
nowhere recklessly flattered his contemporaries; he is never the 
sycophant of his own generation. The publicists of the hour 
seem, in fact, to have irritated M. France by their blatant 
optimism, much as the charlatans and the thaumaturges of Syria 
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and Greece, with the metallic timbre of their voices and the 
majesty of their long beards, afflicted the satirist of Samosata 
seventeen hundred years ago. In England,.where we are often 
abused by a foreign press, but have not, like our neighbours, the 
advantage of being persistently and solemnly lectured upon our de- 
linquencies, the need for a contemporary historian would seem to be 
even greater than in France. As a corrective to the monotony of 
those rhapsodies upon our noble selves, with which every paper and 
platform in the land is for ever resounding, the value of an English 
satirist of the calibre of M. Anatole France could hardly be overrated. 
His tableau of modern French society is a satire of the most 
uncompromising severity ; but is its severity greater than its sub- 
stantial truth? M. France’s credibility gains enormously from the 
fact that he is in no possible sense a critic who has failed. In 
England we are, of course, far from unfamiliar with the pessimistic 
tone that he most naturally adopts. It is scattered up and down 
the author of the ‘ Whirlpool,’ and it reaches a very poignant note 
in Amy Levy’s ‘Minor Poet.’ One is perhaps rather inclined to 
associate this heartfelt disdain of an unappreciative world with the 
mental processes of the minor poet, though in the case of the 
greatest of men the conjunction of bitterness and failure is suffi- 
ciently common. The bitterness of Swift was, in part at least, due 
to this cause, and the philosophic despair of Bolingbroke was in the 
main perhaps the despair of office. But Anatole France is not in 
any sense a failure—he, a man of humble birth, a native of the 
Quai Malaquais, who has by the sheer force of wit scaled the 
barriers of exclusiveness and entered the most aristocratic coterie 
of the Académie. From his youth he was trés livresque, and his 
early books are characterised by an erudition from which he 
distils a honey that has always a certain acridity of flavour. But 
it is in his latest series of volumes, upon every page of which is 
impressed his profound knowledge of human nature, that the 
doctrine of Nihilism stands out so boldly as the fruit of his 
mature reflections not only upon books but also upon men and 
women. The commerce of books and the habit of intense reflec- 
tion and self-analysis have fitted him in a degree that has never 
been excelled to fulfil the function of an author as he has specially 
conceived it—as that of an ironical critic, namely, who from a 
quiet and sheltered nook of observation can meditate at his ease 
upon the clamour and the folly—occasionally pathetic, but more 
often purely ridiculous—of his fellows in the dusty market-place. 
THomas SECCOMBE, 
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In 1871, after his famous tour through the North-West, Captain 
Butler recommended the appointment of a civil magistrate or 
commissioner with power to hold courts at various points in the 
North-West Territories. He also suggested that this officer should 
be supported by a force of a hundred mounted men, specially 
recruited for service on the high prairies. It was not, however, 
until 1873 (when the Modoc war was in progress on the other 
side of the international boundary and an ‘Indian scare’ was at 
its height in Manitoba) that these recommendations were carried 
out by the Dominion authorities and the North-West Mounted 
Police established for the protection of the settlers. In 1874 the 
number of these soldier-policemen was increased to 300; a few 
years later there were 500 on the roster; and in 1885, when the 
‘Men of the Movement’ rebelled under Louis Riel and Gabriel 
Dumont, the force was put on a war footing and numbered a full 
1,000, without counting ‘special’ constables. In 1894, however, 
the establishment was cut down to 750 all told, and a further 
reduction would have been made two years ago but for the rush 
to Klondike and the consequent necessity of sending large 
detachments to the Yukon. Last year there were 184 officers 
and men in that country and 548 in the North-West Territories. 
The Mounted Police officers are: a Commissioner and an 
Assistant-Commissioner and (to each of the ten divisions, A, B, C, 
&e. &c.) a superintendent and two inspectors. At Regina, the 
headquarters, there are two additional inspectors, the one acting 
as quartermaster and the other as paymaster. Five surgeons 
look after the health of the men at the five chief divisional posts, 
and a veterinary sergeant is attached to each division to look 
after the ‘herd, ¢.e. the horses belonging to the division. The 
pay of these officers is as follows : 


8 
Commissioner » 2,600 per annum 
Assistant-Commissioner P « 28004 


Inspector or Surgeon. 2000. 


As regards men and non-commissioned officers, a staff-sergeant 
receives from $1,25 to $2 a day, a duty-sergeant $1, corpo- 
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rals 85 cents, and constables from 50 to 75 cents. Both men 
and officers receive rations and kit (or allowances for the same) 
and have extra pay. for certain extraordinary duties; so that, 
compared with that of Mr. Thomas Atkins, the mounted police- 
man’s lot is decidedly a happy one. 

The full-dress uniform is a scarlet tunie with yellow facings, 
blue cloth breeches with yellow stripes, white helmets, cavalry 
boots, and cavalry overcoat. In winter fur coats and caps and 
moccasins are worn, whenever necessary. For rough work on the 
prairie in summer a khaki uniform (which renders the wearer 
invisible two miles away) and a cowboy’s slouch hat are worn. A 
carbine and a revolver are always carried when the policeman is 
looking for trouble, but the former is generally left at barracks 
when it is a question of ‘ fire patrol’ or some other purely civilian 
duty. In barracks life is regulated much the same as in any 
other cavalry depot under the flag; for instance, the far-flung 
notes of the ‘ wind-jammer’ (N.-W.M.P. slang for ‘bugler’) are 
heard every half hour or so, calling the men to their various 
duties. - The men have their mess-room, canteen, and recreation- 
room. Each constable looks after his own horse and is held 
responsible for the creature’s welfare, but every officer has his 
‘batsman’ or servant, told off from among the constables, to 
whom he pays $5 a month out of his own pocket. Mechanics, 
teamsters &e. are employed, but as there are few constables 
who cannot at a pinch shingle a stable, mend a window, or repair 
harness, not many of these are required, and the buildings and 
outfit of a post are maintained in good order at a ridiculously 
small cost. 

So much for the constitution of the foree—let us now con- 
sider the personnel thereof. While it is not so difficult to 
become a policeman as it was ten or twenty years ago, the North- 
Western ‘ buck’ is always a picked man. He is generally a light 
or middle weight, who has been well hardened off and is a first- 
rate horseman; for the thirteen-stone youngster would soon 
founder his steed and break down :.imself if sent on patrol duty 
in a country of such magnificent distances as the North-West, 
and the ‘eddicated man who can't groom a ‘orse’ (to quote the 
phrase of an ancient V.S.) would of course be altogether out of 
place. 

More often than not the mounted policeman is English-born ; 
whether raised in England or Eastern Canada he is, nine times in 
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ten, the scion of a decent family. It is not the steady-going 
youth born on a Canadian farm (‘ with an axe in his hand by the 
side of a tree-stump,’ as they say in Ontario) and brought up to 
revere the almighty dollar who enters the ranks of the Mounted 
Police, but the penniless or pound-foolish young man of gentle 
birth with his outspoken loathing for the wooden toothpicks 
and metal spittoons of the average North-Western hotel and 
his unutterable contempt for the manners and customs (manners 
they have none, and their customs are beastly !) of the low-class 
North-Western working man. Accordingly, like the Australian 
constabularies of the past and the South African soldier-police of 
to-day, the N.-W.M.P. was and is a species of colonial Maison 
Rouge, where the constable usually possesses and displays as 
much pride of birth and education as any of his officers. For the 
rest, though the English gentleman (from an ex-officer of some 
Imperial regiment, who somehow lost his money and dared not 
live on his pay, down to the public schoolboy, who could not or 
would not cram enough to pass his Army examinations) pre- 
dominates and sets the fashion in manners and mufti, all sorts 
and conditions of men are to be found in its ranks. Men from 
Toronto with the twang and lilt of that city, and cockneys as 
h-less and audacious as R. L. Stevenson’s ‘ Huish,’ Western 
broncho-busters and Eastern log-riders, some who have survived 
their experience of ‘Peruvian Service,’ and others who have 
learned their drill in the Quebee Militia, French Canadians and 
‘old country French’ speaking different dialects, but both swear- 
ing in good prairie English, Scotch half-breeds whose fathers 
served ‘The Company,’ and thoroughbred Irishmen whose loyalty 
is divided between the Queen and the Pope—it is quite impossible 
to classify all the minor types! All said and done, the most 
important constituents of this admirable body of manly men are 
the English-born gentlemen, of whom one in every two or three 
(Government statistics leave us to guess the precise proportion) 
is the inevitable country parson’s son. Here is yet another proof 
of the saying that ‘the country parsonage has done more even 
than the squire’s hall towards the making of the empire.’ 

Their management of the large and turbulent Indian popula- 
tion of the North-West, during the years 1874-85, constitutes 
the chief claim of the Mounted Police to the praise of the 
Imperialist. The westward march of progress in the United 
States was marked by a thousand fights, great and small, between 
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white and red; and though the ‘ medicine guns’—as_ the 
Sioux called the repeating rifles and revolvers of their opponents 
) —won signal victories for the blue-coats, when the Indians 
ventured to fight in the open or attack fortified positions, i 
the United States Cavalry probably lost man for man in the long 
run, owing to the superiority of their adversaries in ambuscade 
fighting. But if we consider the innumerable parties of un- 
armed or careless settlers who perished along the historic immi- 
gration routes (such as the Santa Fé trail into New Mexico, the 
dismal pathways through the deserts of Utah and over the 
mountain walls beyond, and the buffalo tracks of Oregon and 
Washington), it is probably correct to say that for every bad 
Indian reformed by a white settler (reformed, that is, according 
tothe Omaha recipe, which declares beforehand that ‘the only 
good Injun is a dead Injun’), at least half a dozen immigrants 
lost their lives in that thirty years’ racial warfare. But on the 
other side of the line, with the exception of the Cut Knife episode 
in the rebellion of 1885, the red-coated ‘ Riders of the Plains’ were 
never called upon to do battle with the Indians. 

In 1874, the year after their establishment, the Mounted 
Police were mobilised and marched in full force from Red River to 
the Rockies. This movement was primarily intended to overawe 
certain tribes of the Plain Indians, who were then stirred up to 
oppose the white settlers by ambassadors or ‘runners’ from the 
American red-skins, more or less directly interested in the Modoc 
war. Secondarily, it was regarded as a complete course of 
training for those officers and men who had had no previous 
experience of frontier life and were grossly ignorant of the many 
and manifold delights—mosquitoes, alkaline water, bull-dog flies, 
the curiosity of the skunk, thunderstorms, August frosts, prairie 
fires, stampeding horses, black spiders, &e. &e.—of camp-life in 
the great plains. ‘Cast-iron bases and copper complexions’ were 
among the most valuable results of this arduous spell of training. 
Nothing looks more out of place than a pallid face under a police- 
man’s ‘cow’s breakfast’ (as the slouch hat is sometimes styled), 
and as regards the disadvantages of a tender seat—well, let any- 
body who is not used to riding in the cavalry style attempt a 
thirty-mile jog along a rough North-Western trail, and state the 
exact number of cushions necessary for comfortable sitting after 
the exploit ! 

The next important piece of work achieved by them was 
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the expulsion of the Yankee ‘wolfers’ from the Bow and Belly 
River district—the south-west corner of Alberta, where these 
folk had a dozen established trading posts. The North-Western 
‘wolfer’ or land pirate was generally a refugee from some 
mining camp in the Western States, a fugitive from Judge 
Lynch’s open-air justice, and about as rough and tough a 
customer as one could have hoped not to meet anywhere in the 
wildest and woolliest parts of the West. The Montana mining 
camps were at that time suitably described as ‘ museums of red- 
hot divvles raked together by the Old Boy from all the hottest 
settlements on both sides of the Sierras ;’ so that the villainy of the 
wolfer, who was too much of a villain to be tolerated even among 
Montana miners, is not easily over-estimated. Ostensibly his 
business was the bartering of whiskey (cost price, forty cents a 
gallon !) for furs and buffalo robes taken by the Indian and half- 
breed hunters ; actually he was a prairie buccaneer, who paid only 
on those occasions when payment could not be avoided, and never 
scrupled to remove the witnesses of a theft by means of bullets 
with the thin ends bitten down. Trading whiskey to the Indians 
had always been forbidden by the Hudson’s Bay Company, if only 
because they regarded the preservation of the Indian hunter as 
equally important with the preservation of the beaver or mink, 
and the Indian chiefs always set their faces against the use of fire- 
water by their clansmen; nevertheless, the wolfers found no lack 
of clients, and in the early seventies had no fewer than a thousand 
Indians in their employ. The profits of their business were in 
many cases very considerable ; a certain Lumby, for instance, who 
was hanged at Idaho by private enterprise, two years after his 
eviction from British soil, having earned thirty thousand dollars 
in the course of five years’ trade. As his capital consisted of a 
yoke of oxen, a waggon, six four-gallon kegs of ‘ pink-eye’ and a 
Winchester rifle, he certainly received a fair interest on his 
investment. 

To the vast astonishment of the Indians the task of intro- 
ducing British law and order into this remote corner of the 
empire was carried to completion without blood-letting, the 
scarlet coats looking too much like business for the wolfers to show 
fight. Not but what they expostulated in fluent terms when 
summarily deprived of their stores of wet and dry goods—ze. 


whiskey and six-shooters—and politely escorted across the line, 
where several U.S.. sheriffs were in attendance! On one occasion, 
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not many months after the surrender of ‘ Fort Hell, the police 
caught a certain Tup Scammell, who had the impudence to return 
with a waggon-load of kegs. He was taken before the inspector in 
command of the patrol, who promptly ordered his outfit to be con- 
fiscated, and imposed a fine to boot of five hundred dollars. 
Scammell handed over a fat wad of bills, and then, putting his 
hands on his hips, asked if he might be allowed to address the 
court. The inspector nodded and Scammell began his oration ; 
his curses, according to a spectator, ‘ sliding out solid and strong 
as a steel piston out of a mouth like a round O. When he had 
finished the inspector fined him another hundred dollars for ‘ con- 
tempt of court, which had to be forcibly collected by two con- 
stables, who then escorted the prisoner across the line. When 
safe in Montana he bade them farewell in the following words: 
‘Tell yer durn’ colonel,’ he said, ‘ that nex’ week the wires between 
Helena an’ Washington is jest goin’ to be red-hot, when me an’ 
the Mayor start in cablin’ to the President *bout this yer outrage 
on the citizen of a free country. An’ then there'll be war! Yes, 
sir, war! A bloody an’ ter’ble war!’ And so, amid the laughter 
of his escort, he started on his long walk home, and was lost to 
sight in the drifting haze from some far-off prairie fire. 

- Their rough-and-ready treatment of the Yankee wolfers (none 
of those with any sort of a criminal record being suffered to remain 
on British soil) enabled the police to win the respect and affection 
of the Blackfoot and Plain Crees—the most independent and 
bellicose of the North-Western Indians. Accordingly, in 1877, 
when the famous treaty was made at Blackfoot Crossing on the 
Bow River, whereby the Blackfeet and Piegans relinquished their 
title to the land of their forefathers, Crowfoot, the high chief of 
the former nation, expressed his opinion of the police and their 
doings in very striking terms. ‘If the red-coats had not come to 
this country,’ said the old man, in the presence of his people, 
‘where should we all be now? Bad men and their whiskey were 
killing us so fast that few would have been living to-day. Three 
years ago I met and shook hands with Stamixotokon’ (Colonel 
Macleod, who, like Stevenson in Samoa, was an honorary chief ), 
‘at Pelly River. Since that time he has made many promises, not 
one-of which-was ever broken. His men have protected us as the 
feathers: of the bird protect it from the frosts of winter.’ 

--Though the arrival of the Mounted Police put an end once 
for all to the inter-tribal feuds, and the various treaties, by which 
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the Indian titles to the lands were purchased, rendered the settler’s 
life and property secure, there were many occasions when only 
the coolness and courage of the police averted a catastrophe. For 
instance, after cutting up Custer’s command, Sitting Bull and his 
braves retreated into British territory and set camp at Wood 
Mountain. Within gunshot of their tepees—there were 900 of 
them !—was a police post. The Sioux had an ancient feud with 
the Saulteaux, and one fine Sunday morning the police discovered 
the bodies of six neatly scalped Saulteaux, and a seventh, a mere 
lad, who, though mortally hurt, was yet able to tell them who had 
done the business. They buried the dead Indians and took the boy 
home to the little shack that served them for barracks. Thither 
that afternoon came Sitting Bull with four of his minor chiefs and 
a couple of hundred mounted braves, with a request, couched in 
terms the reverse of polite, for the seventh victim. The sergeant 
in charge had only twenty ‘constables at his back ; so that a rise 
in the mortality of the Wood Mountain district was possible, even 
probable. 

When Sitting Bull reached the post he dismounted, kicked 
open the picket-gate, and, rushing up to the sergeant, thrust 
the muzzle of his gun into that worthy’s stomach by way of a hint 
that he, the great chief, had no time to waste in negotiations. 
The sergeant (his name began with Mac) coolly pushed the gun 
aside and invited the five chiefs to step in and pow-wow, ordering 
them to stack their guns in the yard before so doing. They 
refused; he insisted; and in the end they obeyed, thus, as the 
event proved, discarding an ace for the chance of completing a 
‘run. For when the sergeant found he could not hear himself 
talk because of the war-whoops (La-la-la-laa! La-la-oh-ee !) of the 
mob in breech-cloths outside, he ordered Sitting Bull to dismiss 
his crowd of supporters ; and when he and the other four warrior 
chiefs refused and arose to depart, he and the constables present 
produced loaded revolvers and prevented their departure. It was 
then evident to Sitting Bull that he was in the position of a 
hostage, and, having brains under his feathers, he issued an order 
through the window for his men to go home. When they were 
gone, the sergeant detailed three constables to go to the Sioux 
camp and arrest the murderers of the Saulteaux in the name of 
the Sioux chief, Sitting Bull’s objections to such a course being 
ov erruled by a second exhibition of cocked Enfield revolvers. 

‘t+ until the three murderers had been brought in and 
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each of them rigged up in tasteful ball-and-chain, that Sitting 
Bull and his counsellors were suffered to depart. 

Another instance of the cool and calculated temerity of these 
policemen occurred when Piapot and his gang (about 400 Cree 
and Saulteaux whiskeyfied warriors) were camped at Swift Current, 
during the building of the Canadian Pacific Railway. This Piapot 
was a really notable character ; for not only was he a clever horse 
thief and captain of horse thieves, but he also possessed a nimble 
mind and a vein of quaint humour. In later years, when the 
Marquis of Lorne visited the North-West, a certain lady in the 
Viceregal party, who was interested in the conversion of the 
Indians, asked him if he ever said his prayers ; to whom he replied 
that from his youth up he had been in the habit of praying when- 
ever there was a moon. ‘ Why then in particular ?’ asked the 
lady. ‘ Because then,’ replied the old chief, a many-wrinkled 
smile on his pig-leather countenance, ‘it seem good to ask the 
Kitchi-Manitou for a dam’ cloudy night, hi-hi!’ 

Piapot knew that the settlements on this side and that of the 
iron trail in course of construction would form obstacles to his 
nocturnal horse-trades. So he sent a peremptory order to the 
navvies’ camp to the effect that they were to stop work at once and 
go away. The two hundred navvies in camp replied that they 
meant to stay a little longer, and, in the meanwhile, were ready to 
fight Piapot’s people any day in the week, Sundays not excepted. 
Scrapping-hitches and other forms of the free North-Western fight 
became so frequent that the railway man in charge sent an urgent 
message to the authorities for a few dozen troopers. Whereupon 
a corporal with a party of one constable was sent to Piapot with 
an order from the authorities (note that the Indians all believed 
that these authorities, from the Queen downwards, commonly wore 
scarlet clothes!) bidding him strike camp and remove into the 
north. But when Piapot received this message he put his thumb to 
his nose and spread out his fingers—a gesture which, in the 
language of signs used in the North-West, has a far more insulting 
meaning than the London gamin has ever dreamed of. 

The corporal gave him a quarter of an hour in which to com- 
mence striking camp. Fifteen minutes of abuse ensued, during 
which the two policemen and their horses were jostled in a 
tumultuous crowd of yelling, gun-firing bucks. When this mauvais 
quart @heure came to an end the corporal threw his picket-line 
to the constable, dismounted, strolled up to Piapot’s tepee, and 
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calmly knocked out the key-pole. The smoke-begrimed walls 
swayed and collapsed on the heads of his three squalling wives and . 
their squeaking children. All the army of bravos present cocked 
their guns and looked to Piapot for the signal to fire. Meanwhile 
the corporal walked up and down the camp, calmly and methodi- 
cally knocking out key-poles. Either Piapot had to kill him or 
else consent to move on. But Piapot was no fool, and, instead of 
committing an outrage on the British constitution, decided to 
depart in peace. Plainly, it was his duty as a British citizen to 
‘ git ’—and he got! 

Scores of similar instances of ‘grit and go’ in their deal- 
ings with naughty Indians could be recorded, but the foregoing 
specimens must suffice. Many people—missionaries, down-east 
politicians, comfortable tourists and the like—are apt to attri- 
bute these bloodless victories to the peaceful disposition of the 
North-West Indians rather than to the pluck and prestige of the 
Mounted Police. But as long as the Indian remembers his post, 
and lives by hunting (in ancient times recognised as a kingly 
training for warfare), so long will it be necessary for the mounted 
policeman to take his rides abroad. How much damage two or 
three modern Indians can do, when they make up their minds to 
fight, shall presently be shown, 

In former years one of the most arduous duties of the police 
was the prevention of the sale of liquor in the Territories, at that 
time a prohibition country. For the benefit, however, of invalids 
in need of alcoholic stimulus the Lieutenant-Governor was 
authorised to issue permits entitling the bearer to have in his 
possession liquor toan amount not exceeding five gallons. These 
permits covered a multitude of smuggling sins and helped to 
render the unpopular task of preventing such free-trade almost 
impossible ; for, so long as the owner of a permit did not lose the 
paper, he was entitled to the possession of five gallons of liquor, 
even though everybody knew his keg had been emptied and refilled 
twenty times. <A saloon-keeper, with a circle of friends holding 
these useful scraps of paper, could store a large quantity of 
smuggled stuff and laugh at the guardians of the law. Moreover, 
the devices hit upon by the smugglers (many of whom had 
graduated as wolfers) were sometimes most ingenious. Thus a 
large consignment: of family Brbles-was once: sent from Helena, in 
Montana (a town not greatly interested-in the Scriptures), to 
Edmonton, and but for the disbelief in human nature cherished 
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by a certain sergeant (a parson’s son, by the way!), who thought 
it unnatural that the people of that little town should purchase 
Bibles so freely, it had never been discovered that these books 
were constructed partly of tin and held nearly two quarts of rum 
between their covers. Also partially filled kegs used to convey 
themselves for long distances down various rivers in order to evade 
the patrols, a system of heliographic signals by means of looking- 
glasses was used to give warning of a policeman’s approach, and 
the teamster in charge of a waggon-load of contraband would 
often start a prairie fire so as to supply any constables in the 
vicinity with a more pressing piece of work, and escape under 
cover of the smoke-drifts, which will often darken the sky over a 
tract of land thousands of square miles in area. But worst of all 
impediments was the popular opinion of the smugglers, who were 
looked upon as public benefactors, whereas the poor policemen 
engaged in tracking the stuff by means of such circumstantial 
evidence as wheel-ruts, drunken half-breeds, empty kegs in the 
bush, &c. &e., were regarded as interlopers to be sent astray and 
fooled on all possible occasions. And—sad to say !—many of the 
police felt the inconvenience of prohibition as strongly as their 
civilian friends, and sometimes departed so far from the strait 
path of duty as to pour drams of the smuggled stuff down their 
own throats! At several of the chief posts it was use and wont 
to spill the confiscated stuff in some one sanctified spot set apart 
for that purpose, and twice or thrice it happened that, under that 
thirsty patch of soil, thirsty men placed tubs or barrels protected 
by gratings, into which no small amount of the legal seizures 
illegally percolated. Again, I have heard a story of a certain 
quartermaster who was seen rolling along a keg of vinegar with 
his feet through a barrack square, and was heard swearing freely 
because he, the quartermaster, was expected to do such menial 
work on a hot summer’s day. Six months later the superintendent 
discovered what kind of vinegar ‘J. D. Baker’ manufactured, but 
being a fatherly man and fond of his ‘ boys,’ he kept the informa- 
tion to himself. 

Nowadays the Police, excepting those stationed in the 
Yukon, are not troubled with the hunting of whiskey-smugglers, 
and since 1885 the Indians have given them little trouble ; 
nevertheless, owing to the great progress of settlement, their 
routine duties have increased enormously. The average dis- 
tance ridden over in the course of a single year by a single 
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constable is about 5,000 miles. The fire-fiend is perhaps the 
policeman’s worst enemy in these peaceful days, and the task of 
fighting him one of his most exciting duties. There are times 
when the police have to work day and night for a whole week in 
order to prevent the open south country from becoming a yast 
kiln, in which the whole year’s work of the settlers would be 
consumed. Miles and miles of fire are often put out by a couple 
of policemen, one on either side of the red line of leaping flames, 
and each holding one end of a rope to the middle of which blankets, 
knotted together and wetted in the nearest slough, have been 
fastened. But when the wind is high—a wind there always is, 
seeing that the. fire makes its own breeze—the only method of 
fighting a prairie fire is to ride in front and burn the grass there. 
Many an exciting race they have to obtain this position. 

In addition to their work as guardians of the Queen’s peace, 
the Mounted Police are expected to gather information for the 
Government. The year’s prospects of ranching and grain-growing, 
the condition of culverts and bridges and surveyed trails, statistics 
as to population, two-footed or four-footed ; the physical, moral, 
and financial condition of settlements—whenever information is 
required on these and a thousand other points, it is a question of 
asking a policeman. If a rancher kills a steer and brings the 
careass in to sell, he must produce the hide with his brand on it 
—and some policeman has to see that he does it! It is said that 
prairie chicken or geese are becoming scarce in some par- 
ticular neighbourhood, and somebody wants to know the reason 
why-—and the local outpost is expected to furnish the reason! A 
district mail-carrier falls sick and somebody must take along the 
letters, and the nearest policeman gets the chance of a little extra 
horse exercise! And, generally speaking, whenever anything has 
to be done promptly and the proper person to do it is not within 
call, that task is forthwith added to the ubiquitous policeman’s 
list of duties. 

It has been said that the Indians are not often troublesome in 
these latterdays, but that they can put upa very good struggle, when 
anxious to see trouble, will appear from the following story (quorwm 
pars parva fur) of a little Indian war on the Saskatchewan. 

Four years ago a young man living on One Arrow’s Reserve, 
near Batoche, by name Almighty Voice, being the son of John 
Sounding Sky, shot and helped to eat a steer belonging to the 
band; for which offence he was sentenced to a month’s confine- 
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ment in the barracks at Batoche. Unfortunately he contrived 
to escape, and when the sergeant commanding the outpost tried 
to re-arrest him, the Indian’s reply was a bullet in the heart. 
After taking the dead man’s horse and accoutrements, he dis- 
appeared in the bush ; and from that time up to May 27, 1896, no 
white man clapped eyes on him, albeit the discovery first of the 
stolen horse, and, secondly, of a little tepee of interwoven boughs, 
and the mysterious disappearance of cattle belonging to the out- 
lying ranchers proved that he was not so very far away. Though 
the police made many attempts to catch him, they never succeeded 
in hitting off his track. 

On May 27, however, a French half-breed named Napoleon 
Venne, who had often been employed by the police as scout or 
field detective in cattle-stealing cases, came upon Almighty Voice 
in the bush. He was unarmed at the time, having come out in 
search of seneca root ; none the less he very pluckily called upon 
the outlaw to surrender. Almighty Voice took a snapshot and 
spoiled Venne’s arm, but allowed him to escape. As subsequent 
events seemed to prove, it was the Indian’s wish to be discovered 
so as to have another chance of shooting white men. A few hours 
later news of Venne’s adventure was wired from Duck Lake to 
Prince Albert, and at midnight Inspector Allan with twelve men 
rode out from the latter place. Shortly after sunrise they came 
to the little bluff where Venne had met the outlaw. Inspector 
Allan and a sergeant were riding in advance, the rest of the party 
being scattered on this side and that of the line of march and 
searching through other bluffs and scraps of bush. 

Naturally enough they felt sure Almighty Voice would be 
many miles away from that particular spot, but their surmise proved 
almost fatal to both. Instead of escaping into the backwoods, 
Almighty Voice had decided to await the arrival of the police, 
and, in accordance with the best traditions of Indian warfare, was 
lurking in the place of all places where he was least expected — 
that is, in the very bluff where he had winged Venne. Both the 
inspector and the sergeant fell into the ambuscade, with the 
result that the former had his right arm shattered and the latter 
was badly wounded in the thigh. After dropping his two adver- 
saries, the Indian walked up to Allan, placed his gun against his 
breast, and pulled the trigger. Fortunately the gun hung fire, and 
Almighty Voice, hearing the approach of the other policemen, 
disappeared in the bluff, 
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Up to this time nothing had been seen of any other belligerent 
Indians. When, however, the rest of the constables galloped up, 
it was seen that Almighty Voice had companions. In point of 
fact he had two and no more, and if they had known this with 
certainty, they would probably have attempted to finish off the 
affair there and then; as it was, they could not tell how many 
were lurking in the dense undergrowth of the little bluff; and, 
after seeing to the comfort of their wounded, they decided to wait 
for reinforcements, hoping that a display of overwhelming force 
would cause the Indians to surrender. 

In the evening a few more policemen and several volunteers 
from Duck Lake arrived on the scene; and at six o’clock Corporal 
Hockin (who had held a commission in an Imperial regiment 
before entering the force, and seen fighting in India) called for 
volunteers to raid the bluff. Nine answered his call. But the 
raiders were out-manceuvred by the Indians, who, having observed 
the movement, crept to the edge of the bluff and killed three of 
the nine—among them Hockin—before the volunteers could take 
cover. <A lot of haphazard shooting followed, in the course of 
which Almighty Voice was hit in the leg and one of his com- 
panions killed outright. Then night fell, and the raiders drew 
off, spending the night in watching the bluff. 

At eleven o'clock next day a detachment of police with a 
7-pounder came up from Regina by special train, and more police- 
men with twenty-five volunteers from Prince Albert arrived, and 
the bluff was shelled with shrapnel for a couple of hours. Then 
a general rush was made for this sylvan fortress, and the three 
Indians were discovered dead in their rifle-pit. There was 
Almighty Voice for one; the second was an Indian called Dublin, 
who had murdered a squaw and escaped the hand of justice for six 
whole years ; and the third was an Indian lad, whose name is not 
and never will be known. 

A careful examination of the bluff revealed a number of curious 
facts, a consideration of which will surely re-establish the modern 
Indian’s reputation for a knowledge of guerilla warfare. The pit 
had been cunningly constructed with overhanging sides, so that 
anybody without eyes in his feet, who approached in a hurry, 
would be certain to fall into a fatal trap; inside it was a very 
sharp butcher’s knife with which Almighty Voice had hoped to 
glean a life or two before the end. Also a number of narrow 
clearings in the undergrowth had been made, radiating from the 
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pit like the spokes of a wheel, so that the defenders could both 
see and shoot anybody approaching from any quarter. But for 
the field-gun more lives would have been lost. Evidently the 
Indians had suffered severely from hunger; for there were signs 
that they had tried to stay the cravings of thirst and hunger by 
eating strips of poplar bark. The pluck and determination of 
Almighty Voice may be judged from the fact that he had made a 
crutch, bound up his shattered leg with willow-withes, and 
attempted to escape by one of the run-ways, his ‘spoor’ from the 
pit to a point fifty yards outside the little wood being easily 
traced. But his enemies were too many for him. Of him it may 
truthfully be said that, though a villain, he was a first-class 
fighting man. 

It will therefore be seen that even in these dull days, when 
every man in the N.-W.M.P. wishes he was in South Africa, the 
Mounted Police are sometimes called upon to risk their lives. 
And those who think the force should be reduced, because they 
have heard that all North-Western Indians spend six days in the 
week on their neat and productive farms and devote the seventh 
to listening to their missionaries, are vastly mistaken. 

B. Osporn. 
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(1848-49.) 


Vy. 


THE GREAT STATE TRIAL—AN INDICTMENT AGAINST PRINCES— 
MURDER PLOTS AGAINST US-——-DELIVERANCE BY A NEW REYO- 
LUTION OF THE ARMY—ENTRY INTO THE CAPITAL. 


SuortTLy before the State Trial at Freiburg, the treatment in 
prison had been a little relaxed. A small tallow-candle end was now 
allowed, so that I might have more time to write out my speech 
to the jury. This piece of candle I had to stick, as it was, on the 
table. In view of our removal to Freiburg, a barber came to cut 
my hair, which had grown quite down to the shoulder, and to 
clip the beard. Probably it was thought that I would otherwise 
present too shaggy and unkempt a sight before an audience who 
might hear with indignation of how I had been kept in the 
narrow cell from October to the end of March. 

Even a box of colours I was permitted to receive from 
Friederike, as I had formerly done a little in water-colour 
painting. I made use of it to send her a small picture of Struve 
and myself, as we were discussing, in chains, political and philo- 
sophical questions in the underground casemate during the few 
days we had been together after our capture. When, in view of 
the trial, Friederike sent a new suit of clothes, which turned out 
a bad fit, no measure having been taken, I conveyed to her a 
humorous description, so as to ease her mind in regard to my 
state after all I had gone through. There was, in those days, a 
little statuette of Goethe much sold in Germany. It showed him 
in a preternaturally long coat, with his right hand stuck through 
the breast opening. This, I wrote, would be the improper and 
most questionable shape of my appearance, if I used that misfit. 
A pointed black felt hat had been added, to which a plume was 
affixed. It was in the style of the headgear worn by the revolu- 
tionary legionaries of Vienna, many of whom had fallen or been 
shot by court-martial. Such hats had then become the fashion. 
The plume, however, I removed from the hat, The clothes were 
suitably altered by a local tailor, 
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When I arrived at Freiburg, one of the two gendarmes who 
at first remained with me in the same-room there, day and night, 
showed me a large coloured print, on which Robert Blum was 
seen kneeling to receive the bullets of the squad of soldiers that 
executed him on the Brigittenau at Vienna. Under it were the 
touching words he had written shortly before his death to his 
beloved wife, expressing a hope that his children would be so 
brought up as not to disgrace the memory of their father. In 
the case of one of his sons, that hope has been lamentably dis- 
appointed. 

I do not know what was in the mind of the gendarmes who 
actually made me a present of that coloured print. They spoke 
very kindly, and they made that gift probably from sympathy with 
the great Tribune of the People. To a prisoner who was to be 
judged on a capital offence, punishable by the executioner’s sword, 
the picture might not have seemed specially exhilarating. But, 
truly, I was not affected that way in the least. All my thoughts 
were centred on the onslaught I meant to make upon princely 
perjury and despotism, and I thanked my armed guardians for 
this first pictorial sight of a famous historical event. 

Then I was put into a barred room by myself. Strangely 
enough, shortly before the trial began, the ceiling above the very 
place where I usually sat, suddenly broke down. It was but a 
second or two after I had just risen and moved away. A prisoner 
is apt to look closely at every part of the cell he is shut in. I re- 
membered now that I had repeatedly heard, since I was in that 
room, a curious shuffling of feet, together with a faint sound 
of hammering, above that very place; but I had not seen the 
slightest crack in the ceiling. Thisset me thinking. The sudden 
fall of that part of the ceiling rather struck me—though, by 
good | luck, only figurativel ye 


Now the great State Trial began, which lasted eleven days. 
An ‘army of four thousand bayonets ’—as our chief counsel, Dr. 
Lorenz Brentano, repeatedly stated in Court—had been brought 
into the little town of Freiburg; such were the fears of Govern- 
ment! We were led into Court each day, having four gen- 
darmes, with bayonets fixed, behind and beside us. Outside, 
troops kept guard. The rather small Hall was in a great measure 
filled by the Government witnesses. From all parts of the neigh- 
bouring districts, men and women had come as sympathisers 
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with our cause. Those that found accommodation stood closely 
packed. 

‘Here sit,’ Dr. Brentano said, ‘two men under the grave 
charge of high treason. According as the jury declares them 
guilty or not guilty, their heads may be laid before their feet, or 
the night of the dungeon may cover them for ever—or else, they 
may be given back to freedom.’ 

Rumours were current in the town that ‘assassins had been 
hired against the accused and their counsel, and that, if a verdict 
of not guilty were given, neither the accused, nor their defenders, 
nor the jury themselves would come alive out of this Hall.’ So 
Dr. Brentano stated, adding that he had been warned by letters 
from Freiburg and from the capital, as well as by word of mouth 
of citizens, against going out at night, lest there should be an 
attempt upon his life. 

The jury was a packed jury, chosen by Government officials on 
the basis of a provisional, that is, exceptional law. Five hundred 
witnesses had been examined previously in secret investigation. 
But the Crown Prosecutor, fearing that many even of these, 
though intended for the prosecution, might express themselves 
somewhat favourably for us, only called about a hundred for the 
public proceedings. Gustav von Struve asked for himself that 
eighteen ministers, members of Parliament, and some other 
prominent men should be cross-examined in the interest of the 
defence. I only asked for two—not in my defence, but simply for 
the sake of eliciting facts concerning our bearing during the 
battle of Staufen and the threats of massacring us when we were 
_ transported as prisoners of war. The two witnesses I demanded 
were General Hoffmann and Lieutenant Miiller. Of all the 
witnesses asked for by Struve and myself only the last mentioned 
was allowed to appear. And he confirmed what I have stated in 
these Reminiscences. 

The President of the Court was Dr. Litschgi—in the main a 
fair-minded man. It is true, he repeatedly interrupted me when 
I attacked the ruling Prince in person; but these comparatively 
mild efforts of his were in vain. The Crown was represented by 
not less than three public prosecutors: Eimer, Winter, and Von 
Wanker. Owing to the continuing revolutionary state of things 
in Germany at large—the very introduction of the jury system 
and of a National Assembly having been produced by popular 
risings—it was soon found that the three Crown Prosecutors held 
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different political views, This gave us an opportunity of striking 
in between them by means of telling satire about the hopeless 
incongruity of their own standpoints. 

The special counsel for Struve was Brentano, the prominent 
democratic member of the Baden House of Commons, and of the 
National Assembly at Frankfurt, and President of the People’s 
Unions. I had Herr von Feder as a counsel. Dr. Barbo also 
acted with Brentano. The protest raised by counsel against 
the exceptional composition of the jury, as ‘contrary to all 
civilised rules of justice,’ was of no avail. In the same way, the 
protest against a State Trial being instituted against us two 
alone, whilst the inquiry against a thousand fellow prisoners was 
not concluded, for whose special deeds we yet were made answer- 
able, had no effect upon the Court. 

When the mass of witnesses was heard, one of the public 
prosecutors, in order to create a startling sensation among the 
jury, suddenly held up the uniform of a gendarme who had been 
shot during a nocturnal combat near the Rhine. He showed the 
holes through which the bullets had passed and the traces of 
blood. Then Struve was significantly asked whether he had to 
make any remark. He answered, rightly enough, that this was 
not a deed specially concerning us; adding that he regretted the 
occurrence. I rose to say that such cases were always unavoid- 
able incidents of an armed rising, and that though, of course, no 
order had been given by us for that particular encounter, I was 
ready to assume responsibility for it, as a leader, in a general 
way. 

Between the cross-examining of the witnesses I took early 
occasion to brand the opposition of the Courts of Berlin and 
Vienna to the German Parliament as a vast Royalist plot con- 
cocted in collusion with the Czar of Russia. I reminded the 
jary that the Premier of Baden himself had avowed that 
the formation of a Constituent Assembly of the Grand Duchy, in 
the place of the existing Chamber which dated from the time 
before the Revolution, would inevitably lead to the establishment 
of a Republic, and that this was his reason for opposing the election 
of true representatives of the people. In fact, out of twenty 
members elected in Baden for the German Parliament at Frankfurt, 
not less than sixteen were on the Democratic side. 

When, therefore, one of the Crown Prosecutors—Herr von 
Wiinker—after I had spoken of the will of the people, asked 
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sneeringly, ‘Who are the People ?’ I answered, ‘The only rights 
ful Sovereign !’ 

The existing Grand Ducal Government I described as being, 
‘in its innermost kernel, simply the descendant of an old fabulous 
robber-knight.’ The responsibility for everything done in accord- 
ance with decrees under my signature in the name of the 
Provisional Government, I fully acknowledged. Once, in the 
absence of the Commander of the Headquarters, I had had even 
to sign, and to issue orders, under his title. 

But how am I to give an idea of the procedures during those 
eleven days, when, in accordance with German judicial habits, not 
only was each witness cross-examined by us, but little speeches 
were incidentally made, both by the accused and by the chief 
counsel, before the set harangues at the end! Struve, who from 
the beginning declared that he had divested himself of his title of 
nobility, showed throughout the greatest fortitude. He called 
this State Trial a case of ‘The Republic versws Monarchy.’ 

On one occasion only he was near breaking down. He, too, 
had borne chains, and had had his fetters, like myself, struck off 
at last by a locksmith’s hammer, owing to the key being lost. 
For a number of weeks he also had been left without any means 
of intellectual occupation ; for more than three months without a 
newspaper. In some respects he was, however, far better treated 
than I. As I was so much younger, perhaps it was thought 
useful to crush me out of existence in good time. Struve was 
permitted to receive, after some weeks, many books of history, 
together with writing material, so that he could compose the first 
volume of his ‘ Universal History’ in the casemate cell. Now 
when before the jury he spoke of the sufferings, the virtual 
tortures, he and his wife had undergone, his voice, which was 
always high-pitched, fatally trembled, and tears began to trickle 
down his face. 

‘Not so!’ I whispered, giving him a slight friendly push. He 
at once recovered his full firmness. 

I took occasion, immediately afterwards, to say that I had 
disdained making any complaint in prison about all the systematic 
tortures inflicted upon us ; that I was too proud to ask anything 
from the enemy, and was proud to have borne chains. ‘To the 
protest against our being brought before a jury, instead of being 
treated as prisoners of war,’ I said, ‘I only assent because the Grand 
Ducal Government alleges that it acts on the grounds of right and 
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law. Were that Government honest; were it simply to behave 
as the victor against the vanquished, I would not protest against 
any of its doings, whatever they might be. The mask must be 
torn from the face of that hypocritical Government. In saying 
so, I do not mean the Ministers alone, but also the wearer of the 
Crown (den Herrn mit der Krone).’ 

Here the President of the Court excitedly broke in with an 
admonition to calm. I requested him to put any utterances he 
would hear from me, not on the account of any passionateness, 
or want of calm, on my part, but on that of my deliberate, per- 
fectly quiet intention. 

Struve’s final great speech was marked by lofty language and 
by deep feeling for the sufferings of the masses. For what we 
had done and aimed at, he appealed to the memory of William 
Tell, of Washington, and of the heroes of the French Revolution. 


When he sat down, there were strong signs of sympathy among 


the audience. The women present were heard sobbing aloud. 

Ina four hours’ speech I then drew a picture, historical and con- 
temporary, of the misdeeds of monarchs, of their tyranny, their 
treason against the German Fatherland in times of foreign war, 
the dissolute life of many of them—such as Ludwig of Bavaria, 
and others of that ilk—the perjury they had been guilty of after 
having been spared, though vanquished, by the Revolution of 
1848. As an act of self-defence, in the interest of the nation, 
we had risen against them. The martial law many of them had 
proclaimed, we met by proclaiming martial law ourselves. We 
did so for the further reason of shielding those whom we had called 
to arms. Ours was to be the full personal responsibility for the 
rising. So far from terrorising, we had come, a dozen men or so, 
unarmed, at the invitation of civic deputations, from the exile into 
which we had been driven. No one of our adversaries, however, 
had been shot by us under martial law, nor kept in underground 
dungeons in chains. The princes we rose against were the 
usurpers, the born enemies of the nation’s sovereignty. They had 
torn the country into territorial shreds, aggrandising their separate 
dominions by internecine dynastic wars and selling parts of the 
Fatherland to foreign Powers, with whose aggression they made 
common cause. The kind of government that once was theirs, 
some of those present in the audience might yet remember from 
the beginning of this century, when serfdom still actually existed. 
We had gone into battle under a programme of national, political, 

VOL, VIII.—NO, 48, 34 
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and social reconstruction. Had we been victorious, I, for my part, 
would have had to say a good deal more as to social questions in 
the interest of the working classes in town and thorpe. By royal 
usurpers we might be tortured, killed; and no word of complaint 
should have come from my lips. Sit in lawful judgment over us 
these usurpers could not. They were the rebels, guilty of treason 
felony against the nation; not we. When we drew the sword, all 
Germany was wrathfully shaken to its very depth by the infamous 
armistice of Malmé, which threatened our brethren of Schleswig- 
Holstein. There was then a prospect of our possible success: 
witness the subsequent movement in Wirtemberg, the revival 
of democratic aspirations at Berlin, the new revolution at Vienna, 
which had to be drowned in blood. The Court of the Habs- 
burgs had become an Assassin’s Cave. Yes, we had established 
a Provisional Government. But I tell you: the Government of 
your Grand Duke is also only provisional. Instead of bandying 
words here, I would rather fight once more with other weapons, 
The sanguinary crimes of kings pronounce us to be not guilty. Our 
aim is the establishment of a united, indivisible, democratic, and 
social-republican Germany from Schleswig to the Alps, from the 
Rhine to the frontier of a restored Poland. Many a prince who 
wept crocodiles’ tears in March, promising good behaviour for the 
future, would now, if there were justice, have to sit on the bench 
of the accused, charged with murder. Such is the strength of 
the democratic sentiment in Baden that not less than 4,000 poli- 
tical prisoners had to be amnestied after a previous rising, from 
a sheer impossibility of keeping them any longer in dungeons, 
The Jury of Public Opinion has already given its verdict against 
the throne of Leopold of Baden, which is only upheld for the 
moment by force. But the execution of that verdict will not 
be put off very long. The condition of affairs is an untenable 
one for the ruling family. The next storm, which is in cowrse of 
coming, will sweep it away from the throne. With a pathetic 
reference to Robert Blum, I made a final appeal to the conscience 
of the jurors, in whose hands it lay to stop the monarchical 
conspirators. 

This is a bare outline of a speech such as, I may truly say, 
had never been heard before judges. Nor could I describe the 
sensation it made among jurors, citizens, and the soldiers gathered 
outside. Several of the jury—who were not kept together, as in 
England, separated from the public, but were allowed to dine at the 
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hotel they were staying at, with other guests—said afterwards that 


' *though that speech had lasted four hours, they could have listened, 


with deep interest, yet for some hours more.’! So Friederike 
heard them say at the table. Five of the twelve jurors were 
supposed to be in favour of a verdict of ‘ Not guilty’ by answering 
all questions with a ‘ No.’ 

The three counsel on our side followed ; each of them identify- 
ing himself with the Republican cause. Brentano did so in a 
speech in which he gave the strongest personal pledges. Inciden- 
tally he defended Struve against the charge of not having been— 
such as I had been—in the front and on the barricades, all through 
the battle. Struve was not the military leader, Brentano said ; 
and even if he had been, his place was not in the front. He had, 
however, given otherwise proofs enough of his courage. 

A speech of the Crown Prosecutor Von Wiinker was accompanied 
by such manifestations of disgust on the part of the audience 
that the President of the Court was unable to restore quiet until 
Brentano himself asked those present to maintain a serious silence 
befitting the importance of the occasion. 

Now it was expected that a verdict of ‘ Not guilty ’ would follow. 
But though the chief Public Prosecutor, who had acted least offen- 
sively, declared that he would be satisfied if the questions were at 
once put, the Court decided to prorogue the sitting until next day. 
It was a barefaced attempt to influence the jury privately over- 
night. Brentano entered a solemn protest against this manifest 
endeavour to efface the profound impression the speeches in de- 
fence had made. Struve supported this protest. I did not care, 
and refrained from joining in it. 

Although by twenty years older than myself, my friend was 
of a remarkably sanguine temperament. I was allowed to see 
him in his cell, and I found him full of hope as to a verdict of 
‘Not guilty’ being cometo. ‘ When weare free,’ he said, ‘ we will 
goto the Zahringer Hof’ The name of that well-known hotel 
at Freiburg might have given rise, in our case, to a good joke; 
the dynasty having its name from the ducal house of Zihringen, 
and ‘ Hof’ having, among its several meanings, also that of Court. 

‘I rather doubt,’ I answered, ‘ whether we shall be set free.’ 


1 The feeling created all over Germany may be gathered from the fact of this 
speech being described, even several years afterwards, in spite of the oppressive 
political reaction, as ‘a brilliant speech of defence,’ in so cautious and moderate 
publication as Brockhaus’s Conversations-Lewicon (1852). 
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Next day six questions of fact concerning the earlier Re- 
publican rising of April, and applicable only to Struve, were 
uniformly answered by a ‘No’ of the jury. In each case they 
added : ‘Because it was done in the course of the Revolution,’ 
There followed twenty more questions referring to our September 
rising. Here, again, eleven questions were answered by ‘ No’— 
namely, all those which would have involved capital punishment 
or a sentence of lifelong imprisonment. Thus, the questions as 
to whether we had entered Lorrach with an armed body, pro- 
claimed the Republic, marched through the country as far as Staufen 
and fought against the Grand-ducal troops there in a battle, when 
a number of people were killed and wounded, were, in the face of 
clear facts and of our own declarations, answered by ‘No’! 

Such was the verdict in the case of Struve. The same 
verdict was given for me—with the exception, strange to say, 
that the question as to whether there had been a battle at 
Staufen, with the results mentioned, was answered, in my case, 
by ‘Yes; but with mitigating circumstances,’ This curious 
distinction was, no doubt, made because, in a most uncompro- 
mising speech, I had openly taken upon myself full responsibility, 
as a leader, for every particular deed in legitimate warfare, even 
though I might have been utterly innocent and unaware of the 
special occurrence. 

Other questions—such as our having formed a Provisional 
Government, called upon all men capable of bearing arms he- 
tween the ages of eighteen and forty to gather for a struggle 
against the existing political power, proclaimed martial law, and 
so on—were uniformly answered with ‘Yes; but without pre- 
meditation,’ or ‘under mitigating circumstances.’ The last- 
named words were not allowable in a verdict, according to the 
provisional jury law. The twelve men being sent back, thereupon 
altered their answers to these special questions either into a 
simple ‘ Yes,’ or again point-blank into ‘No’! 

This extraordinary and very puzzling verdict, given by a 
packed jury chosen by Government officials, left the Court no 
power of passing upon us the sentence of extreme penalty. Thus, 
that which I had written in the casemate cell and secretly passed 
out to the press for the guidance of the coming jury, had at 
any rate the good effect of saving us from the executioner’s sword 
or from lifelong imprisonment. The sentence pronounced was, 
that penal servitude for eight years should be inflicted upon us— 
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to be altered to severe solitary confinement during five years and 
four months, with joint liability for the costs of all the judicial 
procedures, including those for the examining of the 500 witnesses, 
as well as the costs of our own imprisonment. Within three 
days we might appeal to a Higher Court, in case any irregu- 
larity of legal formalities could be proved. Brentano at once 
announced such an appeal. 

In the midst of these scenes, the echo of which had resounded 
all over Germany, the church bells of Freiburg rang out, as else- 
where, in honour of the election of King Frederick William IV. 
of Prussia as Emperor of Germany. It looked like a very dramatic 
conclusion. But a terrible tragedy of battles and bloodshed by 
courts-martial was to follow. 

In the previous year that King had had to doff his hat before 
the corpses of the champions of freedom, held up to him, towards 
the balcony of his palace, as the ensanguined evidence of his 
tyranny, against which they had successfully fought on the 
barricades. As Freiligrath sang in his grand poem, ‘ The Dead to 
the Living :’ 

Die Kugel mitten in der Brust, die Stirne breit gespaiten, 

So habit ihr uns auf blut’gem Brett hoch in die Luft gehalten ! 
Hoch in die Luft mit wildem Schrei, dass unsre Schmerzgeberde 
Dem, der zu tidten uns befahl, ein Fluch auf enig werde ! 

Dass ev sie sehe Tag und Nacht, im Wachen wnd im Traume, 
Im Oeffnen seines Bibelbuchs wie im Champagnerschaume ! 
Dass wie cin Brandmal sie sich tief in seine Seele brenne : 
Dass nirgendwo und nimmermehr er vor ihr fliehen kinne ! 

It is difficult—nay, I am afraid, almost impossible—to give an 
English version fully coming up to the tragic strength of this lay, 
though so able a hand as Bayard Taylor’s has made the attempt.' 
The poet’s own gifted daughter, Mrs. Kate Freiligrath Kroeker, 
has been good enough, at my request, to translate that first verse ; 
and her powerful rendering of it, I believe, could not be sur- 
passed : 

With bullet in the cloven breast, with forehead gaping wide, 
Thus ye have held us up aloft, on stretchers side by side ! 

With fierce hoarse shout ye held us high, that we, distort in pain, 
Might be a curse for evermore to him who had us slain ! 

That he might see us in the gloom, in dreams or noonday shine, 
In turning o’er his Bible’s leaf, or in his foaming wine! 


That, like a brand, we might burn deep into the soul of him ; 
That nevermore he might escape that image stark and grim ! 


! See the Tauchnitz edition of Freiligrath’s Poems, edited by his daughter, 
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In that year of popular risings, the King’s brother, the later 
Emperor William I., had to fly for his life to London, and to 
remain there in exile for three months. In those days of princely 
humiliation, Frederick William IV. had hastened to ride through 
the streets of Berlin, with a badge in the black-red-gold revolu- 
tionary colours round his arm. Behind him a large banner of the 
same (henceforth national) colours was carried; and he made 
speeches at the street corners for German freedom and unity! 
But when, in the following year, the deputation of the National 
Assembly came to offer him the Imperial crown, he first answered 
in involved, dilatory language, then maliciously scoffed at the 
members in person, and afterwards wrote in a private letter 
that he ‘would not accept a crown bespattered with the blood 
and dirt of a Revolution.’ A few years afterwards he had to be 
removed from the throne as a manifest lunatic. 

During our trial Dr. Brentano had acted most admirably. 
He, too, had hoped for a simple verdict of ‘ Not guilty.’ When 
the issue was otherwise, he let fall some apparently casual re- 
marks in our private conversation, which awakened my atten- 
tion. I concluded from them that he could not be relied upon 
for the future in the way we had hitherto thought. When he 
was gone, I expressed this view to Struve. My friend had 
occupied himself very much with phrenology, yet sometimes 
failed to read the character of men with whom he had to deal. 
My remark so startled him that he jumped up from his seat, 
denying excitedly that there was any cause for suspicion. 

‘We shall see!’ I said. ; 

Unfortunately, later events only too fully confirmed the view 
I had then taken from the few words Brentano had uttered. 

We were transported now back to Rastatt. Again the same 
drear casemate. . .. Though an appeal to the Higher Court 
had been entered on the plea of faulty judicial proceedings, it was 
scarcely to be expected that that Court would allow the case, 
which had made so tremendous a sensation all over the country, 
to be reopened. Moreover, I had been given notice, before the 
trial, of an additional prosecution for press offences at Mannheim. 
The fact was, the secret of my correspondence with a Democratic 
newspaper had at last been detected, or rather elicited by 
threatening pressure put upon its proprietor. At Freiburg I 
referred to this new prosecution, saying that, if it came op, the 
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Crown Attorney at Mannheim would have to hear something 
about systematic attempts at murdering prisoners. 

The outlook was a gloomy one. If I was treated as I had been 
when only under a charge, what might I expect after sentence had 
been passed? That way madness seemed to lie. Still, I hoped— 
not always, but often—that a new rising was near at hand, even 
as I had predicted at Freiburg, and that we would get our liberty 
through a fresh revolution. It had certainly been an unwise act 
of the Crown to assemble 4,000 troops at Freiburg. For, of 
necessity, the soldiers would hear there, day by day, from the 
papers and from the lips of civilians, the indictment drawn up 
by us against despots and intriguing camarillas ; and the boldness 
of the speeches made would naturally tell upon the army itself. 


Vague sounds of tumult now often struck my ear from afar ; 
especially towards nightfall. I listened with strange expectation. 
What did it portend? I had become aware from the journals 
that the very troops that had been made to fight us in September 
were gradually influenced by the movement among the masses, who 
were disgusted by the dynastic plots against the hard-won freedom 
of the nation. Was there a struggle going on within the garrison 
of the fortress? And if so, who would get the upper hand ? 

In the midst of such varying moods, I heard one day a sentry 
again giving a stealthy sign through the keyhole. 

‘There are some men,’ the soldier said, ‘ ready to rescue you. 
Will you come out with us if we open the door ?’ 

‘ How about Struve?’ I asked. ‘Is he also to be freed ?’ 

‘I do not know,’ was the answer. This struck me as al 

‘And how will you do it ?’ I whispered. 

‘T cannot tell now!’ hesaid. Thensuddenly: ‘St! st !’—thus 
giving a sign for silence. 

I had quickly scanned the features of the man, and felt some 
hesitation. Was this a genuine offer, or a trap? How if there 
were a diabolical plan of an apparent rescue, during which, in 
accordance with the daily and nightly order given, I might be 
shot? The longing for freedom struggled within me against 
doubts about the trustworthy nature of the offer. Yet—even 
taking it for granted that the plan was a genuine one; that not only 
sentries, but also all the soldiers of the guard-room were gained 
over—how could we reach a fortress gate in safety ? On the other 
hand, if those who sided with the popular cause were victorious, 
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liberty for us prisoners would come as a natural and safe 
result. 

Remembering the spy Massa, the treacherous criminal 
prisoner at Frankenthal, and the guide who had betrayed us after 
the battle in the Black Forest, I answered the man: ‘It is too 
uncertain an affair at present. At any rate, let us wait a little! 
Thanks to all of you!’ 

In the meanwhile the movement in favour of the German 
National Assembly had become so strong that the military and civil 
authorities of Rastatt scarcely knew how to master the situation, 
Even as during the six or nearly seven months before, I was still 
kept, day and night, in the cell without being allowed for a 
single moment to leave it. Yet, to my utter surprise, the owner 
of a hotel was now allowed to send me every day an excellent 
meal with wine. It was done free of charge, as a token of that 
sympathy which clearly the vast majority of the inhabitants of 
the town felt for our cause. This demonstration of goodwill the 
governor of the fortress evidently was unable to forbid, though we 
continued in his closest grip and were now sentenced prisoners. 

I scarcely believed my eyes when Matt first brought that 
basket, with a number of dishes, a half-bottle of wine, knives, 
forks, spoons, and a glass. A knife, a fork, a glass, I had not 
seen during all my captivity at Rastatt. The knife, I avow, 
interested me specially. I ate with pleasure the well-prepared 
dishes, so different from the coarse food I had long been treated 
to. Of the wine I drank very sparingly; having had, until then, 
only water out of that stone pitcher, which also served as a 
washing basin. The remainder of the wine I daily sent back, 
hoping that it might be used by Matt, whose pinched pale face 
seemed to stand much in need of a strengthening beverage. 

However, all at once, I experienced something which gave me 
a deal of mental trouble. Soon after I had had that meal for, I 
think, the third time, I suddenly felt ill from extreme giddiness, 
I attributed it to the wine, from which I had taken a little more 
than before. Next day I took less, and it tasted well, as usual ; 
but the nauseous feeling and the giddiness reappeared in a rather 
alarming manner. This grew worse day by day. I then became 
suspicious. Was it possible that the wine had been tampered 
with on its way? I left off taking it, and no evil symptoms 
showed themselves any more. 
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For the various dishes there were, as at a well-appointed table, 
several knives and forks, As I saw that control in smaller things 
had become relaxed, I secreted one of the knives between the 
palliasse and the horsehair mattress for some possible future use. 
The bed, which I had always had to make up myself (and in fact, 
as it was as hard as wood, there was very little to do in that way), 
was never inspected. No question being addressed to me next 
day, I felt safe as to that knife. 

Whilst this strange relaxation of prison rules took place inside 
the casemate, the tumultous noises and alarms outside were daily 
on the increase. Sometimes the sounds came nearer and nearer. 
Wild and angry outcries filled the air. Then the uproar gradually 
died away. These nocturnal alarms much exercised my mind and 
fancy. I was now sure that the impression made by the State 
Trial must have led to scenes of military revolt the confused 
echo of which only reached me. 

After a while, a sentry again spoke to me. It was the same 
soldier who had told me of the execution of Robert Blum. 

‘I was not ordered,’ he whispered, ‘as a sentinel to-day ; but 
a comrade let me slip in and take his place. Everything is in a 
state of uproar. The garrison begins to mutiny ; they are sick of 
the hard service. Many side with the People’s Party. Some give 
cheers for Struve and you, for the Republic, or for the Reichsverfas- 
sung.! The officers do not know how to keep the men in hand. 
Several of the officers I have heard saying that you and Struve are 
the cause of the hard service the soldiers have to do... .” 

There was a pause; probably because the man had imagined 
there was some stir in the gendarmes’ lodge. Then he suddenly 
gasped out : 

‘Take care! Some officers are trying to misguide the men 
by setting them against you. They egg them on to break the 
doors of your cell open, and to murder you! ... 

Then there was silence again. 

I avow that this gave me a shuddering thrill. Trapped and 
kept like a savage beast, and now to be butchered in this 
wretched hole! I remembered Alfred de Horter’s chiromantic 
prediction : 

‘You will take part in a battle. ... You will be made 
a prisoner of war. . . . When you are in prison, one who stands 


1 The new German Constitution, enacted by the National Parliament at 
Frankfurt, which the King of Prussia and other princes would not acknowledge. 
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in your way will die. . . . After a while you will be—yes, I see 
it—you will be murdered in prison!’ 

Everything had come true—even the third foretelling, as I 
had learnt from Friederike. Though still firm in my disbelief as 
to preternatural prophecy, I felt much upset by the prospect 
before me. De Horter’s words were ever ringing in my ears. In 
vain did I try to cast them away from my thoughts. 

However, I quickly made up my mind to sell my life dearly, 
if I were to be killed. Next day, I took another knife from the 
dinner basket, and hid it in the bed. There was again no ques- 
tion asked about it ; and I concluded that Matt would not tell. 

When night came, fearful tumults were heard, coming nearer 
and nearer. I jumped out of bed, hastily put my trousers and 


- coat on, and took a wooden plank out of the bedstead. The two 


knives I put in the breast-pocket of the coat. Thus I posted 
myself behind the door, with the stove at my back. If the door 
were broken open for a murderous attack, I meant to strike the 
first comer on the head with the plank, and then, dropping 
the piece of board, to rush, with a knife in each hand, upon those 
of the murderers that would follow. 

So I stood there for hours, with the heart beating quick 
enough, when the uproar seemed to come ever closer. 

Fortunately, nothing happened. It was difficult to get any 
sleep after such a vigil. For many nights I had the same horrid 
anticipation to go through, always standing for hours thus armed, 
and awaiting the worst. 

In the midst of these horrors I unexpectedly received, through 
the prison authorities, a letter from Amalie Struve. It bore the 
words ‘Dear Brother!’ at the top. At first I imagined it was 
destined for her brother Pedro, who had been with us in the 
campaign. I soon saw, however, that it was really addressed to 
me. The remembrance of what I had done for her amidst the 
hardships of our retreat over the mountains, and again when we 
were in the hands of the troops, may have inspired the especially 
affectionate terms of the letter. At the same time it may be 
pointed out that in her ‘ Reminiscences, which she published a 
year afterwards, she speaks of those who were imprisoned with 
her in the tower of Freiburg as her ‘ captive brethren.’ 

Perhaps it was owing to that letter that, in some works on the 
German Revolution, in which Amalie Struve is described as a 
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‘demoniac beauty,’ she is called a sister of mine. She was 
neither my sister, nor in any way related to me. Nor is the 
word ‘demoniac’ justified; for though, as I have before stated, 
she was of uncommon beauty, a soft pensiveness, rather than 
what the word mentioned implies, marked her face and her 
lustrous eyes. In a doggerel war ditty, composed as a satire by 
the Reactionist dialect poet, Nadler, of Heidelberg, which was 
much sung at the time by his party, she is even called ‘das gute 
Kind’; the last word being made to rhyme with my name. It 
seems, however, that there are some who cannot understand a 
woman’s patriotic self-sacrifice for the cause of popular freedom 
and the social elevation of the toiling masses, without attributing 
to her a demoniac character. 

A fortnight after the conclusion of the State Trial against 
Struve and myself, Amalie Struve had been released, together 
with her brother. Government no longer felt strong enough to 
proceed to atrial against her and a number of other captives. 
Before the prison gates were opened to her, the President of the 
Court of Inquiry repeatedly urged her to petition for her release ; 
but she held it to be beneath her dignity to doso. All through 
she had borne herself with the greatest bravery. 

In the grey dawn of a morning, about three o’clock or so, the 
door of my cell was suddenly opened. In came a non-commis- 
sioned officer with soldiers and two gendarmes. I was much asto- 
nished, the nocturnal visitations having latterly been discontinued. 

‘Rise!’ one of them said. 

‘What for-?’ I asked. There was no answer. 

‘Where am I to be brought to?’ I again asked. The only 
answer was: ‘ Will you rise?’ 

At that unusual hour I naturally had dark misgivings; but 
as it was useless to parley, I rose and dressed. 

I was led out in silence until we came to an underground 
vault in what seemed to be an unfinished fortress structure. 
Under that vault I was made to halt. A long time passed with- 
out my having any idea as to what was to be my fate. Then 
Struve appeared, and we were both put into a carriage. From 
him I learnt that he had feared the worst; that he had for some 
time refused to rise and to dress; and that all his questions had 
remained unanswered. 

In the carriage two gendarmes sat opposite to us, each with a 
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drawn cutlass held towards our chests. On the box there was a 
soldier, with bayonet fixed on his gun. Dragoons rode on the sides ot 
the carriage. Our questions to the gendarmes were again fruitless, 

When we neared a gate, we heard shouts around the carriage, 
It was as if men were attempting a rescue. So far as we could 
see, having the cutlasses pointed against us, the dragoons bran- 
dished their swords, apparently making cutting strokes sideways 
until we were out of the gate. Then all was still. 

We were again conducted by rail to Bruchsal—not, however, 
to the Cellular Prison with its ghastly system of absolute silence 
and deadening of all sound, but to the House of Correction 
for Female Convicts. There many male prisoners were also 
detained. On the walls of the room I was put in, there were the 
most atrocious obscene scribblings and drawings by common 
criminals. Matt had been sent with us as an attendant warder. 
The object of our temporary transfer to Bruchsal, I learnt later 
on, was to get us as quickly as possible out of the Grand Duchy 
of Baden, where the new revolutionary rising was now in full 
swing among the burghers, the working class, the peasants, and 
the army itself. Next day we were to be transported to the 
Federal fortress of Mainz, where em, Austrian, and other 
troops were garrisoned. 

Had we thus been spirited away, our fate would have been 
sealed. However, the authorities had already become powerless. 
Our very entrance into the prison was greeted from the barred 
windows with cries of welcome and delight. Songs of freedom 
resounded the whole day long from various cells. The sentries 
outside had become quite lax in their discipline. Voices from 
below in the courtyard, to which I was still not allowed to go, 
gave information that our deliverance was near at hand. The 
resolutions of the great mass meeting at Offenburg were expected, 
which would decide the course of events and imperatively demand 
our liberation. 

Amalie Struve had come to Bruchsal. She was permitted to 
see her husband in the courtyard, where there was a lawn and a 
fountain. I was kept in my cell. Forthwith I asked the 
Director of the prison, through Matt, for an interview with my 
friend and fellow-captive. I wanted to have a talk with him as 
to our future action as soon as we were free. This interview was 
refused. Then I sent word to the Director that I had an im- 
portant personal communication to make to him. He came 
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quickly enough, and I said to him curtly in the quietest 
tone : 

‘Should you refuse me any longer an interview with Struve, 
and were the people to break in and free us, I cannot guarantee 
you that you will not be hanged at this very doorpost. In 
such case I would not interfere. You have the choice.’ 

The Director stood aghast, visibly trembling at this plain 
speech. He at once conceded the interview, which took place in 
my cell, the door of which was from that moment left open. 

Then Matt rushed in, with features distorted from mortal fear. 
‘They threaten to kill me,’ he said, ‘as soon as they break in. I 
am told so by incomers. The people and the soldiers are all on 
your side. They want to have their revenge upon me. Oh, save 
me! I pray you. You know better than they do.’ 

‘Have no fear!’ I said, laying my hand on his shoulder. 
‘You are quite safe if you keep to me. Stand close to me when 
they come! [I shall shield you. No harm shall befall you.’ 

Meanwhile the whole country had risen. At Offenburg, 
once a free city under the old Empire, which for years had 
always been in the forefront of the Liberal and Democratic move- 
ment, the Congress of the People’s Unions had held a mass 
meeting of about 35,000 men, to which the Army had sent 
deputations from the infantry, the cavalry, and the artillery, 
under the black-red-gold national banner. It was resolved there, 
that the Grand-ducal Government must unconditionally acknow- 
ledge the German Constitution framed by the Frankfurt National 
Assembly—less the appointment of the King of Prussia as 
Emperor, which Frederick William IV. himself had refused to 
accept; that a new Ministry should be formed by citizen 
Brentano and citizen Peter (the Democratic member of the 
National Assembly, who had held office in the Republican rising 
of 1848); that the armed forces of Baden should be used for 
upholding the German Constitution ; that a Constituent Legis- 
lature should be convoked for the Grand Duchy; that the 
exiles must be recalled, and all political prisoners be forthwith 
released. There were added other resolutions for communal, 
electoral, administrative, military, and social reforms; the latter 
with a view of counteracting the preponderance of capitalism. 
Among those measures were mentioned the establishment of 
a National Bank for the Furtherance of Industry, Commerce, and 
Agriculture, and a Progressive Income Tax. 
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On the same night that these resolutions became known at 
Bruchsal—late in the evening, between eleven o’clock and midnight 
—a thundering noise was heard outside the prison. Thump, 
thump! bang, bang! crash, crash! it went. The gate was being 
beaten in by men carrying balks, rafters, and axes. Tumultuous 
shouts of joy rent the air. Citizens and workmen rushed 
in, enthusiastically shouting: ‘ Struve lebe hoch! Blind lebe 
hoch 

The doors of our cells being open, we went out, whilst the 
surging mass of men, amoug whom there were also a few soldiers, 
came hurrying up the stairs into the corridor, to shake hands 
with us, to clasp us into their arms; some of them actually 
dancing with delight. 

Among the very first that rushed towards me was young 
Schloffel, my dear University friend, the son of the prominent 
Republican member of the German Parliament. Ay, there he 
was—he of whom I had often thought, when held as a captive 
at Frankenthal, that he might appear some dark night as a 
rescuer. This time I had not expected him, thinking he was still 
at Berlin, where he had played a notable part as a popular agitator. 
But he had hastened southward, been at the mass meeting of 
Offenburg, and, true as steel in his friendship, had travelled 
straightway to Bruchsal to organise the breaking open of the 
prison. With a mien radiant of victory he impetuously embraced 
me. In the midst of the tremendous din around us, the some- 
what delicate face of this slightly built but strong-hearted comrade 
was lit up by an almost angelic smile of satisfaction. 

As I write this, I have his photograph before me, with dried 
flowers I plucked from his grave at Heidelberg. He fell, in that 
same year, in the front of the men he led in battle. 

Whilst the enthusiastic crowd who had freed us, surged around, 
Matt closely clung to me. Lest he should be attacked, I inces- 
santly called out: ‘He isa good man! None shall harm him! 
He has proved himself a friend of the People!’ So he went 
safely out with me, unhurt. After that, I never saw him again. 

The soldiers on duty had stood with arms grounded outside 
during that exciting scene—a few of them excepted, who made a 
weak show of resistance to the inrush. No blood was shed. We 
were led in triumph through the streets to a hotel, where we had 
to make speeches from the window. 

For many days afterwards, a feeling of giddiness often over- 
came me when in the open air. On going down a staircase, I 
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easily miscalculated the distance. These after-effects of the long 
seclusion in a narrow cell, without any bodily exercise, gradually 
wore away. 

With our deliverance, the moment for action had come again. 
The same night, we started to resume our duty as leaders. 

Taking no rest, we at once sought to get into contact with the 
Landes-Ausschuss, or Executive of the People’s Unions. This 
organisation was now at the head of the movement. It was com- 
posed partly of advanced Constitutionalists siding with the German 
Parliament, partly of Republicans. Since Frederick William of 
Prussia had contemptuously rejected the Imperial crown, the two 
groups were bound to work together. 

It was with difficulty that at two o’clock in the night we got 
two carriages. Struve, his wife, I, Schloffel, and Adalbert von 
Bornstedt—a Prussian ex-officer, who had taken part in our first 
rising and had also been brought to Bruchsal as a prisoner—left 
with some friends of our cause in these conveyances, in the direc- 
tion of the capital. Our hope was to find the movement there 
already sufficiently strong for us to be able to enter Karlsruhe. 

A cheering crowd accompanied us out of Bruchsal, even at that 
dark hour, in token of warm sympathy. It was a different spectacle 
from what we had had to go through in the year before. Then, 
led in heavy chains between lines of Prussian soldiers, we were 
marched to the Cellular Prison, whilst street urchins, egged on by 
reactionists, called out : ‘Here goes the German Emperor! See 
here the Provisional Government!’ 

As to how things stood throughout the country, we were still 
uncertain. On our way, plans of action were discussed between 
three of us. Bornstedt, who sat on the box, looked with a kind 
of abstracted awe upon the sights of Nature after his long im- 
prisonment. The trees, the hills, the sky seemed to impress him 
magically. To everything else he was quite lost. 

‘In spite of the many dangers still around us’—Amalie 
Struve wrote in her Reminiscences—‘ the liveliest courage filled 
the small company of travellers. Struve, Karl Blind, and Schloffel, 
jun., only occupied themselves with the concerns of the Father- 
land. The future of the next few hours was yet veiled in mystic 
darkness. We knew not whether we rode on towards a still more 
cruel imprisonment, or even into the jaws of death.’ 

On our road, from a carriage rattling by, a woman’s voice hastily 
warned us not to enter Karlsruhe. ‘Everything there,’ she cried, 
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‘is aflame and in a terrible topsy-turvy state.’ More we could not 
learn, but we drove on on our way. 
. _ Not far from the capital, a cavalry patrol, of ten men with an 
officer, suddenly came upon us. Now we thought we should certainly 
be attacked. It was in a narrow lane, which on one side had an 
embankment covered with bushes. Defence was out of the question, 
especially as a lady was with us. In our carriage, only Schloffel 
was well armed. The other carriage was a considerable distance 
behind, out of reach for communication. As the dragoons rode 
nearer, Schloffel spoke of using his weapon in case of need. 

‘ Hide your sword!’ I rapidly said in an undertone. ‘ Let us 
all show an unconcerned mien and talk gaily about a trifling sub- 
ject. If they attack us, we must quickly jump out into the 
bushes, up the embankment. It is our only chance.’ 

The patrol looked at us, but rode by without saying a word. 
We felt. much relieved. Suddenly, Bornstedt, who had continually 
turned round from his box-seat, called out : 

‘They are riding back-—riding back! I can see them, I 
have a very sharp eyesight. They are coming after us!’ 

We looked back, and saw nothing ; but he still protested. In 
vain we tried to quiet him. In his haggard face there was a wild 
expression of terror, heightened by the pale moonlight. With 
his thin, nervous hands, from which blue veins strongly stood out, 
he convulsively pointed behind the carriage. His whole frame 
was marked by ghastly agitation. It was the beginning of 
madness. The long sufferings in prison had told upon his mind. 

‘Not many days after, his insanity broke out, and he had to 
be placed in the asylum at Illenau. I remember having for the 
last time seen from afar the melancholy wreck of this man, when 
I passed by Illenau. There he stood in the grounds, with out- 
stretched arms. Of aristocratic birth, like Gustav von Struve, he 
had for years devoted himself to the people’s cause; first, as 
editor of a democratic German paper at Brussels. More than one 
generous mind was made a victim, in those days, of barbarous 
treatment in dungeon. 

At Ettlingen, close to the capital, we still could not learn 
what was going on at Karlsruhe. In this utter uncertainty we 
went on to see whether we could re-enter the fortress of Rastatt. 
We arrived there between four and five o’clock in the morning, 
hoping to find the gates open, and the new popular power 
installed. Only twenty-four hours before, we had been taken 
out of the casemates at daybreak, under a strong military escort. 
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Now we made bold to claim admission as free men, ready to take 
our part again. It seemed an audacious venture, the insurrec- 
tionary movement inside being still struggling. 

The gate where we halted was closed. At first, we were told 
by a sentry on the wall that it would soon be opened. A 
number of workmen were waiting outside for their daily labour 
at the unfinished part of the fortifications. We appealed to 
them in a patriotic and democratic strain; but they stood there 
dumb and listless. On scanning their features, it struck me that 
some of them looked rather like foreigners. It came out that 
they were Italians. A great many Italians were at that time 
employed as masons in Southern Germany. The Roman apti- 
tude for that craft since classic times still characterised them. 
Several, however, had fair hair and beards, blue eyes, and quite a 
Teutonic look. These were probably northern Italians, the 
offspring of the Longobards of old, but unacquainted with our 
tongue. Garibaldi, whose name is an old German one—meaning 
Bold-in-War—hails, I need scarcely say, from the same stock. 

The wall near the fortress gate presently became lined by a 
number of soldiers. Our repeated questions were answered in 
a strangely evasive manner. We were requested to give our 
names on a piece of paper fixed to a bayonet which was held 
down, and was reached from below by a man sitting on another’s 
shoulder. Then we were told that permission for our entrance 
would be asked from the Governor. After further weary waiting, 
we were informed by an officer that General von Clossmann and 
the Government Councillor Lang would have to decide. 

These were men of the Grand Ducal party! The officer’s 
words had rather a satirical tinge. Matters looked now very 
gloomy, as if a trap were being prepared for us. 

In fact, we heard afterwards that Royalist officers in the 
fortress had shortly before attempted a counter stroke. General 
Hoffmann, the War Minister whom we had met at the battle 
of Staufen, had come in person to Rastatt with cavalry and 
ordnance, trying to get the mastery over the mutinous soldiers. 
The gate where we arrived had been occupied the night before 
by adherents of the Grand Duke. Wild scenes had occurred: 
dragoons and infantry rushing through the streets; guns being 
put in position ; and the Civic Guard called out. Members of 
the Landes-Ausschuss who had come into the fortress, were to be 
arrested, together with those officers who had gone over to the 
national cause. In the end, however, the mass of the garrison 
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declared itself for Parliament and People, and the Royalist officers 
were arrested at the demand of the soldiers themselves. 

It was at a moment when all this confusion was not yet 
quite over, that we tried in vain to penetrate into the fortress in 
which we had suffered so much. After we had again parleyed at 
the closed gate for admission during more than another hour, two 
members of the Landes-Ausschuss, Rehmann and Happel, arrived 
by train. At their suggestion we travelled to Baden-Baden to 
have an interview with Dr. Brentano. He was to be asked to place 
himself openly at the head of the Revolution. We found him in 
bed—very unwell, so he said—and in a wavering mood. From 
his tone I quickly gathered that he was trimming. So I asked 
him point-blank : 

‘What do you think about a new Ministry, such as the mass 
meeting at Offenburg has indicated ?’ 

This meant his own appointment as Premier under the Grand 
Duke. He slowly, and with a perplexed voice, answered, whilst 
uneasily turning about in his bed: 

‘Well; if we could get that, it might not be so very bad !’ 

I knew now how matters stood with him, and said no more. 
He then rose, and his illness appeared suddenly to have gone. 
Leaving the room with Struve, I said to that friend : 

‘He cannot be counted upon any longer. His name may be 
necessary ; but he will have to be closely watched !’ 

With Brentano we travelled, nevertheless, as far as Oos, where 
we parted. There we set about, in all haste, to organise a body 
of militia men, whom we wished to take with us to the capital. 
Bornstedt, who had recovered to some extent from the impres- 
sion the nocturnal patrol scene had made upon his mind, was also 
engaged at Qos in the task of collecting armed men. 

But now an unexpected and deplorable spectacle came before 
our eyes. At the station from where we were about to travel 
northwards again to reach the capital, a southward-bound train 
brought a small number of soldiers who went, without leave, to 
their highland homes in the Black Forest. They had no guns; 
only side-arms. These Black Forest lads were known to be 
always much subject to home-sickness. The bonds of discipline 
being broken, they did not think, for the moment, of anything 
else but the pleasure of seeing again their native villages, their 
parents, and perhaps their lasses, in the beautiful fir-clad Uplands. 
Some of them were eager to spread personally the gladdening 
news of the successful rising in the cause of freedom in that Black 
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Forest, where sympathy with our former attempt was so strong. 
Whole South-western Germany being in a ferment, they thought 
it would not matter if they were absent for a few days. 

In vain did I harangue them, standing on the steps of a carriage. 
‘They would come back soon enough!’ they cheerily said. No 
indignant reproach was of any avail. As the train steamed away, 
some of our men, quite enraged, fired a few shots after them. 

Meanwhile, events had followed each other with lightning 
rapidity. In revolutions, hours are pregnant with a nation’s fate. 
A few minutes sometimes are decisive. In thinking now about 
bygone tumultuous occurrences of that kind, hours appear like 
days; days like weeks; weeks like months. No wonder, minds 
lacking firmness are often unhinged in such troublous times, when 
danger of death is all round. 

At Karlsruhe, the majority of the garrison, together with the 
insurgent people, had risen in the night, in defence of the German 
Parliament. They fought against a reactionary body of the Civic 
Guard who defended the Arsenal. In this decisive affair my 
brother Valentin, who served in the artillery, had played his part. 
The victory finally remained with the champions of the National 
and Democratic cause. Among the soldiers, cheers were given 
for the new German Constitution ; but not a few also for Hecker, 
the leader of the first Republican rising, and for a German 
Commonwealth. Some officers at Karlsruhe, as well as in other 
parts of the country, fell before the wrath of their own men, 
being shot or cut down when forcibly trying to stem the current 
of the movement. 

In the midst of this nocturnal combat, the royal family fled 
from the Castle through the Hardt Forest. The half-witted 
Crown Prince—who was afterwards superseded, as insane, by his 
younger brother, the present Grand Duke—was put in a coach 
together with the Grand Duchess. Her husband and some 
members of the Court had to sit on a gun-carriage. A little 
troop of about fifty soldiers accompanied them in their hurried 
flight through the dark woods. General Hoffmann, our adversary 
in the September rising, escaped with the terrified princely family. 

When the struggle in the town was over, the garrison tore 
the Royal insignia from their headgear, and the crown from their 
banners. These were the troops whom, in the year before, officers 
had nearly induced, by lying statements, to massacre us as 
‘ brigands,’ when we had been made prisoners of war, 
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I may mention here that at the great meeting in Offenburg, 
which had demanded our deliverance from prison, a soldier, 
speaking in the name of the military deputation from Rastatt, 
declared, amidst the deep emotion of the masses, that the blood 
spilt by the Army in fighting against the risings led by Hecker, 
Struve, and myself, was now atoned for. That soldier brought to 
mind the murder of the innocent village musicians who, during 
the action at Staufen, had played patriotic airs, and the day after 
the storming of the town were dragged from a hiding-place and 
barbarously shot, without trial, in the street. - 

‘We want to have our consciences quieted,’ the soldier ‘ex- 
claimed. ‘Our old parents will, I trust, henceforth no longer 
curse us, but, as I hope, indulge us now with pardon and mercy 
for what we then had done.’ 

‘The impression of this speech was a deep one. There were 
tears in the eyes of many old peasants, and the storm of 
applause was almost endless, people embracing each other.’ So 
wrote Franz Raveaux,! who had been sent from Frankfurt to 
Offenburg as Imperial Commissioner by Archduke Johann and 
the head of his Ministry, Freiherr Heinrich von Gagern. It will 
give an idea of the then state of things in Germany when I add 
that, a few days later, Raveaux himself went over to our side. He, 
too, saw at last that faithless princes were bent upon destroying 
the German Parliament and the Constitution framed by it, and 
that the freedom and the unity of the nation were thus in im- 
minent danger of being undone. 

Arrived at Karlsruhe, we were met by an enthusiastic mass of 
people, and an armed body of sympathisers at the station. Utter- 
ing cries of delight and cheers, they triumphantly accompanied 
the carriage which brought Struve and me to the Town Hall. 
Among the most jubilant in the crowd I recognised an old school- 
fellow and university friend, Hermann Goll. He seemed beside 
himself from ecstasy. Fourteen months before, I had been 
a captive in the Tower of that same Town Hall, under a sus- 
picion of having planned a rising for the establishment of a 
German Commonwealth. Though nipped in the bud by the 
treachery of the spy whom I had mistrusted at once, it had cer- 
tainly been the first attempt of that kind—two days before the 
outbreak of the great national upheaval. 

Mittheilungen iiber die Badische Revolution. 
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Now, after we had gone through exile, battle, and renewed 
captivity, the Town Council of Karlsruhe itself, though mainly 
composed of adherents of the Court, had invited the Landes- 
Ausschuss to come in—the whole reigning family having fled. 
With two battalions of infantry, a detachment of artillery, and 
three squadrons of dragoons, the members of that popular 
Executive drove into Karlsruhe. So the National and Demo- 
cratic party was now established in power, by the army itself, at 
the very seat of government. 

* 

These thrilling events, which were soon followed by the last 
gory act of the German Revolutionary Drama, first led to my 
connection with the new Government, as the head of its Chancel- 
lerie. Afterwards there came my appointment, together with a 
deputy of the National Parliament at Frankfurt, as a member of 
the combined Embassy of Baden and Rhenish Bavaria at Paris. 

During our stay there, a rising against Louis Bonaparte, the 
President of the Republic, took place, headed by Ledru-Rollin 
and a number of members of the Legislative Assembly. It con- 
stituted a protest against the lawless attack made by the French 
army upon the Roman Republic, then governed by the trium- 
virate of Mazzini, Saffi, and Armellini. The armed overthrow of 
Ledru-Rollin’s attempt, and the proclamation of a state of siege, 
brought me, in violation of the law of nations, renewed captivity 
in La Force, and finally a second proscription even from France. 

In the meantime a war, extending over two months, was carried 
on in Rhenish Bavaria and Baden against the invading Royalist 
armies, led by the Prince of Prussia, the later King and German 
Emperor. After many battles, the capitulation of Rastatt, and 
the retreat of the remnant of our forces into Switzerland, a Reign 
of Terror was established by the victor. During three months 
many champions of German freedom and unity breathed their last 
under court-martial bullets, whilst hundreds of thousands filled 
the dungeons or had to tread the weary ways of exile. 

But though our movement was drowned in blood, its spirit 
could not be quenched. It was still ‘marching on.’ When, some 
twenty years later, a life-and-death struggle had to be fought out 
with France, that very spirit of nationality and freedom had once 
more to be evoked ; and whatever degree of unity and liberties our 
country now possesses, it owes to the noble traditions of 1848-49, 

Kart Buwp. 
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Ir was the evening of June 19, 1887. - All day festivities had 
been raging in the Rectory grounds. Churchman and Dissenter, 
Conservative and Radical, had prayed, and sung, and feasted in 
company ; and now in a lull before the final triumph of bonfire 
and ‘sky-rocket,’ the lion and the lamb were lying down together, 
well-filled, in perfect good-fellowship. Only the youngest of the 
flock still skipped to the strains of the village band, who wore new 
caps in honour of the occasion, and were seemingly proof against 
fatigue; at intervals the bells clashed from the old round tower ; 
and in the summer breeze the paper lanterns, as yet unlighted, 
bobbed up and down gaily in long lines across the avenue, like 
rows of bathers hand in hand. 

But the interest of the day centred in a little group of arm- 
chairs in which were seated three old men and two old women, all 
of whom had witnessed the celebrations of the incoming century 
in 1800. ‘Why, lawk! I mind it right well, for I went to dine 
along o’ my grandmother, who was born in 1706 and was 104 
when she died. She was rarely childish, pore old lady, and used 
to sit up in bed and play with a doll; but I know there was a 
frolic, and I had a piece of beef given to me.’ It was James 
Bullock, the parish clerk, who spoke. His voice was harsh, his 
long hair raven-black, and notwithstanding his ninety odd years, 
he could still find the way about his well-thumbed prayer-book 
without the aid of spectacles. It was only when the unforeseen, 
in the shape of special psalms, occurred, that his responses 
sounded an uncertain note. 

A slight superiority of education, coupled with a really mar- 
vellous memory, which enabled him unhesitatingly to place by- 
gone events in their proper calendar sequence, independently of 
such trivial domestic incidents as assist weaker minds, gave him 
the whip-hand over the other village veterans, upon whom he 
looked down with undisguised contempt. Mr. Campling, a mild 
old man with a fringe of white hair encircling a sheep-like face, 
and Mr. Marsham, an ancient windbag with a tongue like a 


1 All the interlocutors in this little sketch are genuine characters, and chapter 
and verse could be given for every one of their sayings 
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winnowinig machine, both felt the hopelessness of searching in the 
vacuum of their muddled country brains for any historical remi- 
niscences worthy of reproduction, and sat by in unusual silence, 
while their rival was descanting upon the Peace of Amiens. 

‘Four great loaves of bread and a white flag were stuck up on 
all the church steeples, but that was only a trumped-up peace, 
for the wars went on worse than ever, until the victory of Trafal- 
gar,’ he continued, proud of this opportunity of airing his know- 
ledge. ‘ And there never was such a thing as that heard of afore, 
they tell me; but then we heard Nelson was dead. All the bells 
tolled for six hours, and the men had to stop work, Quakers and 
all. That was the solemnest day I can ever remember, and the 
air being very still, you could hear all the different church bells 
a-going.’ 

‘Ah, I mind right well when I was apprenticed to a miller, 
and we dursen’t stir out of a night for fear of the press-gang,’ 
piped old Mr. Campling, delighted to have obtained the ear of the 
public. ‘There was seven pressed in one night out in the next 
parish, and we used to see the men come slipping along when it 
was dark under the hedges, dressed in short jackets, and Indian 
silk handkerchers round their necks,’ 

‘I knew a man who was taken by the press-gang when he was 
a boy on his way to school,’ broke in the clerk, ‘and he cried so 
when they brought him aboard that the captain asked them how 
they could have taken such a child. He was away thirty-six 
_ year, and when he come back to his native at Yarmouth, he knew , 

no one. I don’t believe he rightly knew his own name, leastways, 
I never heard it. He was very deaf from the roar of the cannons, 
and he used to lie awake at night and pray out loud. He took a 
fancy to me because I was a churchman, and he told me he was 
on the Victory when Lord Nelson was killed, and that the sailors 
loved him so, they drank the spirits they brought him home in!’ 

‘Them was times,’ moralised Mrs. Campling, a brisk, pleasant 
old dame, wearing her wedding bonnet of seventy years ago. 
‘Every misty day the folks thought Bonaparty had landed, and 
all the men were armed for fear of the French. The old soldiers 
had guns, and the labouring men mattocks to defend the women 
and children; and a pore hand of it some on ’em would have 
made,’ she added with a meaning glance towards her mild old 


husband, 
‘You're right there,’ agreed James Buliock, ‘ Why, I recollect 
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when I was drawn for the militia in 1820, and sent to Yarmouth, 
how mure-hearted the other men was, That was the year King 
George the Fourth came to the throne, and we heard there was 
to be riots in London along of his being separated from his wife, 
Caroliney, and our regiment was to go to keep order. In spite of 
everyone being promised a guinea for crossing Yarmouth Brig, 
most on ’em cried and took on about having to go so far as to 
London : howsomedever they settled it without us, so we never 
went.’ 

‘Well, I ain’t so partial to going into the shires ' myself,’ said 
Mr. Marsham, who secretly sympathised with the timid militia- 
men. ‘I never knew nothing good come out on ’em yet,’ 

‘And to think of them pore critters in London as never see an 
egg,’ interposed his wife, conscious of the lustre shed on herself 
by the possession of a limited but efficient poultry-yard. ‘No 
wonder they look so dwiney, and speak in such a shire-tone, they 
tell me, that nobody can’t understand what they du say.’ 

Mrs. Marsham had for many years conducted a remarkable 
little school in a remote hamlet, before the days when infants 
worked in worsted and were conversant with the tonic sol-fa 
system from the cradle. Mrs. Marsham’s scholars sewed at 
patches in an ill-lighted room, ventilated by the simple process 
of leaving the door open ; learnt to read in a droning sing-song 
under the shadow of the birch; and were incited to no higher 
musical effort than a shrill rendering of the ‘Old Hundredth.’ 


‘Such primitive methods of education being now out of date, the 


worthy lady had retired on a small pension raised by private 
subscription, and in the tiniest of cottages regaled her friends 
with home-made rhubarb wine, while she supported her husband 
in garrulous idleness. 

‘Well, I shall always say that Martha and me live like gentle- 
folks,’ Mr. Marsham went on. ‘ We get up when we like, and we 
go to bed when we like, and we eat our vittles when we like; and 
I have got three suits of clothes, and a pocket-handkercher in 
each.’ 

‘Gentlefolks, indeed!’ retorted the clerk contemptuously. 
‘Why, when I went to service, eighty years ago, Miss Mayes, the 
farmer’s daughter, used to get up in the morning, frost and snow, 
to milk the cows (now, you mustn’t so much as look at a farmer’s 


' The shires to an East Anglian mean everything but Norfolk and Suffolk. 
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daughter!), and rode to market with the butter herself, for there 
was no spring-carts in them days.’ 

‘My mother used to say she had seen the first coach that 
ran, said Mrs. Campling, ‘and all the folks were rarely frighted 
at it. She said she had never spent more than sixpence herself 
_ in travelling, and that was when she rode with the carrier one way 
to market and walked the twelve mile back !’ 

‘In them days,’ the clerk went on, ‘when the farmer had a 
piece of beef the labourer had the broth; and they bought their 
butter and milk straight from the farm; and there wasn’t near so 
much ill-feeling. Now you have to go to shop for everything, 
and that’s the kill of this country.’ 

This mysterious incursion into the realms of political economy 
threw a gloom upon the small assembly, who regarded Mr. Bullock 
with admiration, not unmingled with awe; and the stream of talk 
was dried up. 

The shadows were lengthening; fresh signs of activity were 
apparent in all corners of the meadow; mothers aroused their 
sleepy babies and pointed to the avenue, where, one by one, the 
paper lanterns had become dancing globes of red and yellow; the 
rockets soared aloft gallantly in short-lived splendour; the band 
took up its position near the bonfire, in readiness to blare out the 
National Anthem for the twentieth and final time. 

‘Don’t that make you think of Heaven?’ whispered old 
Mrs. Campling from beneath her coal-scuttle bonnet. . 

‘What nonsense you du talk!’ said James Bullock. 


A. M. WILson. 
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THE hot black night was impenetrable above. Low on the 
horizon an elongated blur of pale light represented the moon 
shining across the dry tangle of jungle on the opposite ridge. 
Below the two-foot mist gathered in thin waves over the wide 
irregular swamp which here broke the vast surface of forest-land. 
Many such swamps in many similar valleys breathed out miasma 
and deadly vapours within that fever-ridden area, where scores of 
square miles of hill and dale, feathered with primeval forests, still 
lie unmapped, although the district has been for a considerable 
period administered in its rare populated districts by a few active 
and capable Englishmen. But the two men just now disturbing 
its solitudes were content that this should continue to be so. The 
work they were engaged upon led them for choice into such regions, 
beyond the passing foot and ken of civilised man. 

It was adumb night. The half-drained swamps sweated, the 
jungle swooned in the horrible stagnation of air, and nature 
breathed like a sick man sunk in his last mortal sleep. It was an 
eclipse of the world in the panting dark before a tropical tempest. 

Arcay stood in the door of the little tent and looked out into 
the night. Along the edge of the jungle ran a partially clear 
line, and across this line he was aware of a vast life moving swiftly 
and stealthily from one depth of blackness into the other. He 
pushed aside the flap of the tent and a faint light streamed a few 
feet outwards. Over the brown dust and the black decay that 
had eddied into little pyramids and lay heaped on the open patches 
whipped a long-bodied rat-like creature, then a moving sinuous 
line, then another. The rustling flight of frightened birds. 
Afterwards a large furtive shadow, which coasted cat-like outside 
the road of light and disappeared into the slumbrous shadow 
of the trees beyond. 

Arcay stretched back and took up the lantern. Picking his 
steps round the tent, he climbed to a little elevation, which in 
daylight would have added miles to the prospect. Through the 
blackness he looked south-east, to where he knew a gigantic gap 
opened in the hills, the gap through which the monsoon must 


1 Copyright, 1900, by Hesketh Prichard, in the United States of America. 
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rush upon them from the sea. The moon was lost in the flood of 
rising cloud, and Arcay saw only an endless expanse of gloom, 
which as he watched was suddenly shattered by a play of blue and 
jagged spears that trembled along the curve of the invisible pass 
and went out, only to flicker up again a moment later, 

With a muttered word he began to descend the knoll, and 
even as he went he became aware that the rush and movement of 
animal life seemed ended. An unnatural hush brooded over and 
about him. He stopped impatiently to examine the fastenings of 
the tent. As he did so, the thunder bellowed like a distant bull. 
He started at the sound, for the air was full of electricity, and his 
nerves quivered under the jar, racked as they were by months of 
toil and hard living, only diversified by bouts of fever. Then he 
straightened himself and stood up to gauge the certain violence 
of the approaching storm by the numberless hidden signs open to 
the eye of woodcraft, and all the while the lowing of the thunder 
answered him. 

He carried the lantern into the tent and roused his companion, 
who sat up with a tired grunt. He was a large stoutish man, 
attired in a fashion entirely inadequate to the demands of ordinary 
society. 

‘Oh, lord!’ he grumbled, ‘I'll get heat-apoplexy if this pres- 
sure continues. Phew! man, it’s suffocation !’ 

Arcay was moving about collecting various oddments which 
lay around the tent. 

‘Jump now! The monsoon is coming up through the throat 
of Deraghat. The jungle’s been walking. We must get down 
the tent. Nothing will stand before what is coming.’ 

Durbrow was on his feet before the other finished speaking. 
He threw on a shooting jacket and went out to make his own 
survey of the storm. One glance at the sky was enough. 
Hurrying flashes showed him the angry puffed outline of the 
onrushing line over the hill pass. The intense stillness and the 
choking heat held their own promise also. Within an hour the 
hurricane would be changing the face of the land, staled and 
wearied after the long months of heat. 

‘ What a black fluke !’ he groaned as he turned. 

‘ How do you mean?’ 

‘Our specimens! And those orchids! We shall have no 
time to carry them anywhere, and the monsoon is going to break 
red-hot within the hour,’ 
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Arcay looked up from a case he was filling. 

‘We must bury the lot. We may get that done. And then 
we'll clear out for that ruined fort or temple, or whatever it was 
we saw on the other side.’ He nodded backwards over his 
shoulder. 

The thunder hurtled nearer, like a drunken giant banging at 
the doors of the sky, as the two men sweated and strained and 
rammed every ounce of energy left to them into the next half- 
hour. They had been lost to civilisation for seven months. The 
orchids they had collected might be worth—probably were worth 
—thousands of pounds, There was the pale flower discovered by 
Arcay, which he hoped one day to see named after himself—the 
Arcaya ovata, There was the livid purple orchid of Assam dis- 
covered three years before, but of which only two specimens had 
ever reached Europe, and a host of others. 

Already Arcay and his companion had begun to wander back- 
wards towards civilisation with their spoils, and now perhaps in 
half-an-hour the remorseless storm would be raging over them, 
scattering, destroying, making void all their labour and hardships. 
There was no time to remove anything, they merely buried what 
they could, and tried to secure the safety of the remainder under 
the tent; this they laid flat upon the ground with stones and logs 
on the weather side, and a boulder or two on top. Lastly, they 
tethered the bulk to the nearest timber. 

Meantime the clouds were gathering above them, no rain fell, 
even the wind was held in leash, only the storm stood still shouting 
and with hand uplifted to strike. . At last all was done, they had 
finished the few hasty efforts possible in the time at their disposal, 
just as the first of the hurricane ruffled the parched leaves, 

‘Time’s up! We must make a bolt for it,’ said Durbrow. 
‘ Where’s the lantern? It will be dangerous enough even if we 
reach the old fort—those ruins are often poisoned with carbonic 
acid gas. The light will help us to test that trouble anyhow.’ 

The storm had now caught the outer edge of the jungle, they 
could hear it crashing far off as they made the best of their way 
through the thickets towards the ruin. The wind came shrieking 
behind them, ripping its way through falling trees, The last 
hundred yards of their rush was about as dangerous as running 
the gauntlet of a hot infantry fire. Limbs of trees and a small 
artillery of stones boiled around them. 

Hand in hand they pushed on through the darkness and 
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turmoil until they fell breathless under the lee of an old wall. 
There they lit the lantern and made as careful an entry as they 
could within the square of broken masonry, and almost as they 
got inside the tempest was unchained to the uttermost, and went 
roaring and rolling by. 

‘The flame burns all right,’ said Durbrow. ‘ We'll do first 
rate, although it’s pretty noisome in here.’ 

‘I think we have made all safe.’ Arcay spoke presently as he 
lit his pipe: ‘It would have gone to my heart to leave the Ovata 
and the rest to be whirled away by this senseless cyclone.’ 

‘Near thing, anyhow. Fancy having to start the whole trip 
over again !’ 

Arcay shuddered. ‘Don’t say the thing even! Heavens, 
man, when we have got so far—to lose all! Why, I look to this 
to set me up in life. It ought to. We have risked our lives in a 
hundred different ways for these specimens.’ 

‘You've filled yourself with fever,’ said the other in an odd 
voice. ‘If it was to do again, Arcay, you should stay in England 
tinkering at a trade. I shouldn’t ask you to tempt the chances 
of the glorious East again. I’ve spent my best days at it. But 
you 

‘Why? Have I turned out badly on your hands?’ asked 
the other, with a half laugh. ‘Tell Lettie that when you go 
home.’ 

There was a silence, and by the flickering lights Arcay saw 
the other man pulling reflectively at his long ragged moustache. 

‘You've come through well enough so far,’ he said at last; 
‘but I wish to Heaven she had you safe at home. A better com- 
panion no man could wish; but ours is no job for a fellow who 
has left some one at home to worry about him.’ 

‘I’ve a good deal to thank you for, Durbrow. If you hadn’t 
put me on to this, I’m hanged if I know when I could have made 
any sort of home for Lettie. But it’s my last orchid-hunt if the 
luck holds.’ 

‘I’m glad she can’t see you to-night.’ 

Yes, poor little girl!’ They were talking in the pauses of the 
shrieking wind. ‘It seems as if the world was falling in about 
our heads. Listen to that !’ 

Simultaneously the two men stood up and went to the gap 
they had entered by. The trees were bending and lashing before 
the*terrific fury,of the wind, the thunder bellowed continuously 
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above, and below the whole atmosphere seemed full of flying 
fragments hurling and whirling madly together. 

Durbrow turned in again. ‘We're not in the centre of it 
yet—bad as it is!’ he said. 

Arcay followed him more slowly. He was not so tall and 
more slenderly made, and even the wear and neglect of jungle 
life could not quite spoil his good looks. He moved with the 
easy restfulness of a man who has just bested a misfortune which 
looked like swamping him. 

‘Dear little girl!’ he repeated softly. ‘I have often wondered, 
Durbrow, how you came to be so blind, you insensible old log! 
Fancy Lettie growing up at your elbow, so to speak, for twenty 
mortal years—your own cousin. Why, man, when I realise my 
luck it seems beyond belief. What were you thinking of all 
those years ?’ 

‘For a good many of them, I was thinking how to make 
enough not to starve on,’ Durbrow answered, without looking at 
Arcay. ‘Besides, I know my own limitations ; you might rig me 
out from Bond Street and decorate me with a million of money, 
and after all the woman who married me would think me in 
her heart the clog to the whole blooming concern. I’m not 
a ladies’ man.’ 

‘No, no! Don’t be a fool, Durbrow. A girl like Lettie——’ 

Durbrow moved irritably. ‘Hang it all, old chap, where’s 
your coat? Put it on, can’t you? I had my orders from Lettie 
to look after you. The shivers are about due now. You know if 
you can keep them off you'll be rid of this infernal fever inside a 
week,’ 

With a word between his teeth Arcay jerked on the jacket he 
had thrown off after his run. ‘Beastly nuisance!’ he said, as he 
dropped back to his old seat on the ground beside the lantern. 
Then he lifted himself up on his hand to rest his back com- 
fortably against the old wall behind him. As he moved he 
uttered a cry, and jerked his arm forward, knocking over the light 
as he did so, 

‘What’s wrong?’ Durbrow started forward. There was a 
hustle of noise and the sound of hard-drawn breathing in the 
sudden gloom. 

Then a flash of lightning lit the scene as in a picture. Arcay, 
with blanched face, was standing tearing off his coat, and under 
his heel something lashed and twisted round the lantern. 
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For a second Durbrow stared, too horrified to move. The worst 
that could have happened had happened—the dreaded bad chance 
was come! In all probability Arcay had but a few minutes to live. 
He had been bitten by a cobra. Then Durbrow thought of his 
cousin in a far Cotswold village, thought of the news he would 
have to break to-her—the bare, bald narrative he must tell her of 
the death of her lover five thousand miles away, and the thought 
stung him into action. He dived at the lantern and gripped it as 
the next flash came. Then a deeper darkness followed. 

‘Poor little Lettie!’ Arcay’s voice came from the dark while 
Durbrow struggled with the light. ‘Poor little girl! I shall be 
gone before the rain comes! Oh, it’s cruel! It’s cruel luck!’ 

But Durbrow was alert by this time, although the noises of 
the storm seemed to be beating in his brain. ‘Rot, man!’ he 
said, as he cut away the shirt-sleeve and laid bare the little 
slipper-shaped mark with its fatal outer rows of punctured points. 
‘Hold on, now! Grip yourself! Lucky it’s in the fleshy part of 
the forearm. That’ll do!’ 

The knife had been rapid, then the tourniquet: was on above 
the wound with the flesh standing up white and swollen at each 
side of it. ‘Here, drink!’ Durbrow thrust his flask into the 
other’s hand. 

‘Thanks, old chap,’ Arcay said in an altered tone. ‘You've 
done the best for me any man could do; but it’s no use, you 
know—not the very least in the world. Ill be drowsy in a 
minute, and only wake somewhere beyond the Golden Gates,’ 

‘Shut up, Arcay; there have been cases , 

‘Not when a fellow’s been bitten by a Naju tripudians over 
three and a half feet long, and in excellent condition withal, and 
when you reflect that something like 20,000 persons die from this 
sort of little accident in these parts annually! No manner of use, 
old man.’ 

Durbrow choked down his own fears. ‘It is use,’ he insisted. 
‘Think of Lettie and make a good fight for your life any way.’ 

Arcay laughed heartlessly. ‘Oh, I’ll be planted by this time 
to-morrow. Take a kodak of the grave, Durbrow.’ 

‘ Now look here,’ interposed Durbrow savagely ; ‘are you going 
to be an old woman over this thing, or are you not? Are you 
ready to set your will to help mine, or are you not? I won’t 
see Lettie again without you, or, if I do, I’m hanged if I don’t 
tell her you shirked at the last.’ 
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Arcay kicked over the snake he had killed. ‘Fine cobra, isn’t 
it? Gad, I knew I'd get his head under my heel. I was mad for 
the minute. I forgot he might have another nip at me. But I 
was no worse than you, you old idiot, grabbing about in the dark 
after the lantern,’ he rambled on. ‘Then pulling himself up: 
‘Sorry, old man, I’ll do what you want.’ 

‘Then we'll win. Here’s your own flask. Go on! I’ve a 
notion. The brute may not have been strong, and it bit you 
clean through shirt and coat. Hurry up, finish the brandy, and 
we'll run along back to the old camp and get some more, I left 
the big flask there.’ 

Arcay did as he was bidden. He well knew that his chances 
of life were infinitesimally small. Reputed remedies for snake- 
bite there are by the hundred, from the bisected living chicken 
applied hot to the wound, to the snake stone used with certain 
strange rites and prayers, though the unhappy patient usually 
becomes uninterested after the first part of the proceedings. Still 
there are certain things which it is well to do, and one of the 
most important of these is to keep the patient from yielding to 
drowsiness. If he sleeps he never wakes. 

Meantime the storm rushed by. Durbrow, staring out into it, 
had an idea. It was a wild idea, and the prospect of success was 
too small to think about. It was an experiment; still it struck 
him as the best that could be done for Arcay. 

‘I’m struggling all I can,’ Arcay’s voice sounded fainter in 
intervals of the thunder, ‘ but I’m getting sleepy.’ 

Durbrow seized him by the unwounded arm. ‘Come on!’ he 
said. 

‘What do you mean ?’ 

‘We're going to run for it.’ 

‘What! Through the storm ?’ 

‘Yes; come on!’ 

‘But it’s death! I won’t sacrifice you too! One of those 
flying branches would smash the pair of us. Or—or—I can’t 
argue, but let me be.’ 

‘Listen! it’s a chance for both of us. You can’t get drowsy 
out in that hurricane. The physical exercise may save you. 
Come !’ 

It was Durbrow’s notion that the rough handling of the 
storm might prove the one effective antidote to the cobra 
poison, 
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The next moment the two men were racing hand in hand 
through the mad whirl outside. How they ran! They must 
have beaten many records. Stumbling, falling, bewildered, with 
the wind tearing and wrenching at their backs they raced. Death 
wheeled on all sides of them. The lightning struck the ground 
ten yards in front, trees crashed across their path, flying débris 
whistled about their heads. On, on, they held, the excitement 
of the tumult got into their blood—it mounted to their brains, 
They were exalted—drawn out of themselves. They shouted as 
they ran. It was like a battle in a dream. 

Away, away! Up one steep incline and down another; over 
dry nullah beds and skirting whipping cane-brakes. Arcay’s right 
arm had lost all feeling. He was drowsy physically, and his 
whole body was becoming as dead and divorced from his thoughts 
as the wounded arm, yet his mind was alive, awfully alive and 
awake under the spur of the mad excitement that kept him pant- 
ing and struggling on. It seemed to them they had been running 
for hours; especially to Arcay, who began to feel the racking 
reality of lungs straining for air. 

They had made a detour out of the jungle, but now they were 
in it again ; the face of the land was changed nevertheless. Under 
the lashing trees sticky pools caught and betrayed their feet. 
They fell, they slipped, they rose, with a growing effort each 
time, still they floundered, and groped, and scrambled on, till at 
last Arcay failed to rise. He lay half dead with fatigue on the 
slimy bank of a pool. 

Somehow or another Durbrow lifted him out. ‘Come on, 
Arcay !’ 

But Arcay, with an agonising catch in his breath, pushed 
feebly at the compelling hand. Then he drew the other’s head 
to his lips. ‘I tell you I’m done! I can’t! It’s no use,’ he 
whispered. ‘Durbrow, you're a better man thanI am. I see it 
now. And she, too, will see it some day!’ 

‘Here, lean against me! I believe there’s something left in 
my flask, gasped Durbrow. ‘You've done one record, old chap. 
No man bitten by a four-foot cobra has ever survived as long as 
this unless he meant to survive for good. You'll be able to start 
again in a minute.’ 

Arcay’s eyes ached. He told himself that he was not in any 
way the equal of the staunch man at his side. But he took 
heart, and the wild stampede began again. The wind behind 
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them rushed them on remorselessly, Arcay’s arm was bleeding 
slowly drop by drop unheeded. 

Presently they noticed that the thunder was growling from 
further and further away, though the lightning still lit up the 
black vault of branches above them. 

The pace of the runners slackened—their throats were rising, 
their hearts bursting, still they ploughed on. 

And then—and then the wild noises lulled, and in five more 
minutes they were cowering under the first lash of the rain. 

When the dawn began to struggle with the thunder-cloud the 
rain was over, Full yellow day came, and the sun shot out over 
a world athrob and steaming with the pulse of glowing growth. 

Durbrow looked into his companion’s eyes. They lacked the 
dull glaze of a sick man’s. They were weary—that was all. 

‘It is five hours since,’ said Durbrow. 

Arcay closed his eyes. ‘I’m too tired to think it over now,’ 
he said ; ‘ but I sha’n’t die. Your doing, old man!’ 


Whether it was the immediate cutting out of the bite, or the 
brandy, or the run in the sting and lash of the storm that saved 
Arcay, no one will ever know for certain. Perhaps all three had 
their share in the victory of energy over death. The distance 
covered by the two men in five hours taxed them heavily to 
retrace in treble that time. Indeed they might have dreamed 
the whole frantic desperate race but for Arcay’s wounded arm and 
the dead cobra in the ruins. 


K. and HeskeTH PricHaRD (E, and H. HERON). 
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THE KING’S DEATH. 


The sleeping chamber of the King: a candle burns dimly by 
the curtained bed. The arras stirs and two slaves enter 
with daggers. A storm of wind rages without. 


First Slave: He sleeps ! 
Second Slave: He sleeps, whom only death shall rouse 
To dread unsleeping in another world. 
First Slave: How long the careful night has kept him wakeful, 
As if sleep loathed to snare him for our knives. 
Second Slave: Yea! we have crouched so close in quaking ‘dark 
I scarce can raise mine arm: thou must strike first. 
First Slave: The heavy, rolling hours have crushed my 
strength ; 
The hate, that burst to such an eager flame 
Within my heart, has smouldered to dull ash, 
Which pity: breathes to scatter. 
Second Slave:  . Knoweth he pity ? 
First Slave: Nay! he is throned above his slaughtered kin, 
A reeking sword his sceptre! He hath broken, 
As one across the knee a faggot snaps, 
Strong lives to feed the blaze of his ambition ! 
Yet, shall a slave’s hand strike cold death in him 
For whom kings sweat as slaves ? 
Second Slave: Yea! at thy stroke 
One slave lies dead—a hundred kings are born ! 
Yea! every man that breathes shall be a king! 
Vast empires, beaten dust beneath his feet, 
Shall rise again and teem with kingly men ; 
When he, their death,'is dead! 
First Slave: How still he sleeps ! 
The tempest shrieks to wake him, yet he slumbers, 
As seas that foam against unyielding scaurs 
The mad winds storm the: castle, wall and tower, 
And are not spent. Hark! they have found a breach— 
Some latch unloosed—the house is full of wind— 
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It rushes wailing down the corridor ; 
It seeks the King—it cries on him to waken ; 
Now ’tis without and shakes the rattling bolt : 
Lo! it has broken in, in little gusts, 
I feel it in my hair; ’twill lay cold fingers 
Upon his lips, and start him from his sleep. 
See, it has whipt the yellow flame to smoke ! 
Second Slave: And now it fails: the heavy, hanging gold 
That shelters him from night is all unstirred. 
First Slave: Even the wind must pause ! 
Second Slave: "Twas but a breeze 
To blow our sinking courage to clear fire! 
Too long we loiter; soon th’ approaching day 
Shall take us slaves, who clutch the arms of men 
And dare not plunge them save in their own breasts. 
Come, let us strike ! 
[They approach the bed and draw aside the curtain. 
First Slave: The King! how still he sleeps ! 
Can majesty in such calm slumber lie ? 
Second Slave: Come, falter not, strike home ! 
First Slave: Hold! Hold thy hand, 
For death has stolen a march upon our hate, 
He doth not breathe! 
Second Slave: The stars have wrought for us, 
And we are conquerors with unbloodied hands ! 
First Slave: Nay! Nay! For in our thoughts his life was 
spilt : 
While yet our bodies lagged in fettered fear, 
Our shafted breath sped on and stabbed his sleep. 
Oh! red for all the world, across our brows 
Our murderous thoughts have burnt the brand of Cain ! 
See, through the window stares the pitiless day ! 


WILFRID WILSON Gipson. 
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XIV. 


THE LEGEND OF MACCONGLINNE. 


I round myself a few days since called upon to give the loyal 
toast at the annual dinner of a society which, from causes which 
I need not go into, happens to reckon among its members a large 
proportion of Irishmen. It was inevitable to refer to the Royal 
visit to Dublin; but wishing to do so in terms which might be as 
little as possible suggestive of the daily newspaper, while they 
should appeal with peculiar force to my company, I made use of 
the following expression: ‘May Her Gracious Majesty prove the 
MacConglinne of this generation to the Irish people.’ The toast, 
I need not say, was drunk with Celtic enthusiasm, but I could 
gather from not a few indications that my reference had not been 
appreciated; and my immediate neighbour asked me to write 
down the exact words of my toast to save any blunder that might 
arise from the ignorance of English reporters. I determined, 
therefore, to take an early opportunity of introducing to my 
friends this delightful legend, both for its own sake and also 
because it illustrates several idiosyncrasies of the Irish character, 
and among them, as it seems to me, the thoroughness of Celtic 
humour. I mean this: an Englishman’s humour is, as its name 
implies, a temperament or a mood; and it gives place to other 
moods, such as choler. If an Englishman is in his choleric vein 
and disposed to kill you, your best way of escape is to arouse his 
dormant humour, for if he laughs you are safe. With a Celt, on 
the other hand, in the same circumstances there would be no 
security in his laughter; for in-a Celt choler and humour are not 
mutually displacing. The Englishmen who have been renowned 
for their humour have generally been peaceable souls, not easily 
provoked, like Shakespeare, whose constant epithet among his 
contemporaries was ‘gentle,’ or Sir Thomas More, or the ir- 
reverend Mr. Sterne. 

But to come to MacConglinne. His legend concerns his 
exorcising a demon of voracity from an ancient king of Munster, 
called Cathal. It descends to us in two forms, one terse and one 
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elaborated, which may be read in the edition of Professor Kuno 
Meyer. Putting the two together the story comes out something 
as follows: MacConglinne was a scholar who wearied of scholar- 
ship and the cloister, and betook himself to the road and the life 
of a wandering gleeman. ‘This resolution came into the mind 
of the scholar on a Saturday eve exactly at Roscommon ; for there 
he was pursuing his reading. Then he sold the little stock he 
possessed for two wheaten cakes and a slice of old bacon with a 
streak across its middle. These he put in his book-satchel. And 
on that night two pointed shoes of hide, of seven-folded dun 
leather, he shaped for himself.’ He took for companion a boy, 
poetically called ‘the scabbed youth,’ and they make their way 
to Cork, where there is a great company of strangers assembled, 
including the King of Munster, to keep the feast of St. Barre and 
St. Nessan. Unfortunately cur pilgrims arrive, hungry from their 
long journey, during the preliminary fast. They go to the guest- 
house of the monastery, and the Scabbed Youth comforts his 
master with the reflection that, fast or no fast, the Abbot will 
treat a poet well for fear of the consequences. 

‘This was the way in which they found the guest-house on 
their arrival. It was open. That was one of the days of the 
three things, viz. wind and snow and rain about the door; so that 
the wind left not a wisp of thatch, nor a speck of ashes, that it 


did not sweep with it through the outer door, under the beds and 


couches and screens of the princely house. The blanket of the 
guest-house was rolled, bundled, in the bed, and was full of lice 
and fleas. No wonder truly, for it never got its sunning by day, 
nor its lifting at night. The bath-tub of the guest-house, with 
the water of the night before in it, was by the side of the door- 
post. The scholar took off his shoes. and washed his feet in the 
bath-tub, in which he afterwards dipped his shoes. He hung his 
book-satchel on the peg in the wall, took up his shoes, and 
gathered his hands into the blanket, which he tucked about his 
legs. But truly as numerous as the sand of the sea, or sparks of 
fire, or dew on a May morning, or the stars of heaven, were the 
lice and fleas nibbling his legs, so that weariness seized him. 
And no one came to visit him or do reverence to him. This 
came of original sin and MacConglinne’s hereditary sin and his 
own plain-working bad luck; so that he was detained without 
drink, food, or washing, until every man in Cork had gone to his 
bed.’ 
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At last it occurs to the Abbot Manchin to send a messenger 
to see if any one is in the guest-house, and, if so, to light a fire 
and take him his ration of oats. But the scholar is in no mood 
for oats, and addresses his companion in satiric song— 

‘ My lad,’ said MacConglinne, 
‘ Let us sing a duet ; 


Do thou sing on the relish, 
I will sing on the bread.’ 


And so they sang as follows: 
Cork whose bells are so sweet, 
Sour is its sand ; 
Except the sandy soil 
There is no food in the land. 
Till doomsday will I not eat, 
Or till famine falls on the nation, 
Cork’s ration of oats, 
Cork’s oaten ration. 


The messenger remembered the quatrains, ‘ for his understand- 
ing was sharp,’ and reported them to the Abbot. ‘ Well,’ said 
Manchin, ‘the ill word will tell youtheboy. Little boys will sing 
those verses unless the words-are avenged on him that made them.’ 
And the revenge he proposed was this, to strip the poet of his 
clothes, and lay scourges and horsewhips upon him, and then throw 
him into the river Lee till he had enjoyed ‘ his muddy fill of water,’ 
then to leave him all night in the guest-house without clothing, 
except the populous blanket, and in the morning the monks should 
take counsel about him. ‘Our counsel,’ added the Abbot, ‘shall 
be no other than his crucifixion to-morrow, for the honour of me, 
and St. Barre, and the Church.’ ‘And then it was,’ says the chronicle, 
‘that his hereditary transgression, and his own plain-working 
sin rose against MacConglinne ;’ for he was stripped and scourged 
and thrown into the Lee, and lay in the guest-house till morning. 
In the morning the monks assemble in the guest-house, and 
although his poem cannot legally be brought under the head of 
blasphemy, he is nevertheless condemned to crucifixion on the 
morrow. Then he asks a boon. 

‘A boon for me,’ said MacConglinne, ‘for the sake of Barre, 
whose festival is to-night. My fill of drink and food, and your 
own bed with its bedding, both quilt and cover.’ ‘For the sake 
of our patron I will grant it,’ said the Abbot. After having eaten 
and drunk his fill, MacConglinne lay down, and a heavy slumber 
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fell upon him. Then in his sleep he saw a cleric approach him. 
He wore a white mantle with a golden brooch, a large silken shirt 
next his white skin, and long white-grey curly hair. He said: 
‘You sleep well, and you awaiting death.’ ‘Who are you?’ said 
MacConglinne. ‘Mura,’' said he. ‘I have come to help you.’ 
‘What help is it?’ said MacConglinne. ‘Remember this vision,’ 
said Mura, ‘ and recite it in the presence of King Cathal, and you 
will cure him from his craving.’ Mura then sang the vision, and 
MacConglinne remembered it. On the morrow he was taken to 
a gathering of the men of Munster to be crucified. Cathal and 
the nobles of Munster were there. Cathal said he would not 
crucify a bard, but the clerics might do it themselves, for it was 
they that knew the wrong he had done. MacConglinne, however, 
having no zeal for immediate crucifixion and having also now a 
mission from his patron saint, set his wit to devise delays. He 
asks a boon of the monks, ‘ My fill of water and let me draw it 
myself.’ The boon being granted, and pledges given for its ful- 
filment, he is taken to the well, lies down, puts his finger through 
the loop of his brooch, dips the pin into the well, and so draws a 
drop at a time; and when his guards grow tired of waiting, he 
thus addresses them : 

‘Your own treachery has come upon you, ye curs and robbers, 
ye monks of Cork! When I was in my cell, what I used to do 
was to hoard what bits might reach me during five or six days, 
and then eat them in one night, drinking my fill of water after- 
wards. This would sustain me to the end of three days and three 
nights without anything else, and it would not harm me. I shall 
be three days and nights subsisting on what I have eaten just 
now, three days and nights more doing penance, and another three 
days and nights drinking water, for I have pledges in my han‘s ; 
I vow it to God and St. Barre, whose I am here,’ said MacConglinne, 
‘though neither high nor low of the monks of Cork should leave 
the place where they are, but should all go to death in one night, 
and Manchin before all or after all, to death and hell; since I am 
sure of heaven and shall be in the Presence, to which there is 
neither end nor decay.’ 

This story was told to the monks of Cork, who quickly held 
a meeting, and the upshot of the meeting was that MacConglinne 
should have a blessing on his going in humility to be crucified or 


? St. Mura was abbot }fand founder of the monastery of Fahan, co. Donegal, 
MacConglinne’s birthplace. ~ 
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else that nine persons should surround him to guard him until 
he died where he was, that he might be crucified afterwards. 
That message was delivered to MacConglinne. ‘It is a sentence 
of curs,’ said he. ‘ Nevertheless, whatever will come of it, we will 
go in humility.’ 

The monks of Cork, who began to be a little weary and 
ashamed of the whole affair, now asked for a respite till morning ; 
but Manchin refused. So MacConglinne is taken to the Foxes’ 
Wood, and an axe put in his hand, and he himself obliged to cut 
his passion-tree, which he bore on his back to the green of Cork ; 
and as it is by that time too late to crucify him there and then, 
for vespers must be sung, he is tied to a pillar till the morning. 
In the night he is comforted by an angel, and Manchin, also, has 
a revelation that MacConglinne has been sent for the salvation of 
King Cathal from the devil of voracity that possesses him. In 
the morning, therefore, he grants him his life, and is for speeding 
him on his errand to the King. But MacConglinne, now that his 
life is secure, is somewhat coy of renouncing the glories of 
martyrdom. ‘The windows of heaven,’ he says, ‘are open to 
receive me, and all the faithful, from Adam and Abel his son, 
even to the faithful one who went to heaven in this very moment, 
are all chanting in expectation of my soul, that I may enter 
heaven. The nine orders of heaven, with cherubim and seraphim, 
are awaiting my soul. I care not though Cathal MacFinguine 
and the men of Munster, along with all the Southern Half, and 
the people of Cork, and Manchin first or last, should go to death 
and hell in one night, while I myself shall be in the unity of the 
Trinity.’ Nevertheless the present of a certain much-esteemed 
cloak of Abbot Manchin’s reconciles him to life. 

He does not go, however, straight to the King, but to the 
King’s host, whom he finds in great lamentation at being eaten 
out of house and home. He asks what reward would be given 
him if the King’s appetite could be restrained, and he is promised 
‘a white sheep for every house and for every fold from Carn to 
Cork.’ The conditions MacConglinne makes before accepting the 
offer are worth quoting in full; they show the true Celtic 
appreciation of poetry and the things of the mind, and also the 
true Celtic appreciation of the indifference of the Celtic character 
to the binding nature of an engagement to pay rent and rates : 

‘I will take that,’ said MacConglinne, ‘ provided that kings 
and lords of land, poets and satirists are pledged to me for the 
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delivery of my dues and for their fulfilment, so that they shall 
reach me in full—viz. kings to enforce the dues; lords of land to 
keep spending on the collectors, while they are levying my dues, 
food and drink and necessaries ; poets to scathe and revile if I 
am cheated of my dues; and satirists to scatter the satires and 
sing them against thee and thy children and thy race unless my 
dues reach me.’ 

The method MacConglinne employs to cure the King and 
exorcise the evil spirit of greed seems, to a modern reader and a 
Saxon, needlessly elaborate ; but it has several points of interest. 
In the first place, it has moral elements. The scholar first 
attracts the King’s attention by sharpening his teeth on a grind- 
stone, and, when he is noticed, explains that strangers will scoff 
to see the King eating and the scholar hungry. 

‘ True,” said Cathal, giving him an apple and jamming two 
or three into his own mouth. (During the space of three half- 
years that the fiend abode in the throat of Cathal MacFinguine 
he had not performed such an act of humanity as the giving of 
that one wild apple to MacConglinne after it had been earnestly 
asked.) 

What follows seems the prototype of several passages in 
‘ Twelfth Night’ where Feste plays the beggar. 

‘« Better two things than one in learning,” said MacCon- 
glinne. 

‘He flung him another. 

‘« The number of the Trinity!” 

‘ He gives him one. 

‘« The four books of the Gospel.” 

‘ He threw him one. 

‘« The five books of Moses.” 

‘He flung him one. 

‘The first numerical article which consists of its own parts 
and divisions—viz. the number six; for its half is three, its third 
is two, and its sixth is one. Give me the sixth.” 

‘He cast him one apple. 

‘“The seven things which were prophesied of thy God on 
earth—viz. His Conception, &c.” 

‘He gave him one. 

‘“The eight Beatitudes of the Gospel, O prince of kingly 
judgments !” 

‘He threw him one. 
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‘« The nine orders of the kingdom of Heaven, O royal champion 
of the world!” 

‘He gave him one. 

‘“The tenth is the order of mankind, O defender of the 
province !” 

‘ He cast him an apple. 

*« The imperfect number of the Apostles after sin.” 

‘He flung him one. 

‘“The perfect number of the Apostles after sin, even though 
they had committed transgression.” 

‘He threw him one. 

‘“The triumph beyond triumphs, and the perfect number, 
Christ with His Apostles.” 

‘“ Verily, by St. Barre,” said Cathal, “thou’lt devour me if 
thou pursue me any further.” Cathal flung him hide, apples and 
all, so that there was neither corner nor nook nor floor nor bed 
that the apples did not reach. They were not nearer to Mac- 
Conglinne than to all else, but they were the farther from 
Cathal.’ 

The next step in the process is to induce Cathal to fast for a 
day and a night, which MacConglinne accomplishes by begging a 
boon (as usual exacting pledges for its fulfilment), and then 
asking Cathal to fast with him. After the fast has been extended 
to the second night with a three hours’ sermon thrown in, 
MacConglinne prepared a feast of ‘juicy old bacon, and tender 
corned-beef and full-fleshed wether, and honey in the comb, and 
English salt on a beautiful polished dish of white silver,’ and so 
well did he play the cook, rubbing the honey and the salt into 
one piece after another, that ‘big as the pieces were that were 
before the fire, there dropped not to the ground out of these four 
pieces as much as would quench a spark of a candle; but what 
there was of relish in them went into their very centre.’ Then 
having given orders to the strongest of the warriors to bind 
Cathal, he placed the joints before him, and cutting off the juiciest 
morsels passed them one by one before the King’s mouth into his 
own, and told him, while this vicarious meal proceeded, the vision 
he had been vouchsafed by St. Mura, the tale of a marvellous land 
where everything was made of cheese or beef fat, and where it was 
possible even to be drowned in gravy. 

‘At the pleasure of the recital and the recounting of these 
many various pleasant viands, the lawless beast that abode within 
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Cathal Mac Finguinne came forth, until it was licking its lips 
outside his head. One time, when one of the pieces was put to 
the King’s mouth, the son of malediction darted forth, fixed his 
two claws in the piece that was in the student’s hand, and taking 
it with him across the hearth to the other side bore it below the 
cauldron that was on the other side of the fire. And the cauldron 
was overturned on him. Some story-tellers relate, however, that 
it went down the throat of the priest’s gillie; but it is not so in 
the books of Cork, which state that he was put into the cauldron 
and burned under it. The King was taken to a sleeping chamber, 
and the great house was emptied and burnt afterwards. Next 
morning the King arose, and what he ate was no more than a child 
of a month would eat.’ 

To:some readers the somewhat Rabelaisian story of the Land 
of Fat may be more interesting than the legend upon which it 
has been grafted ; but with most people in this dyspeptic century 
a little of it will go a long way. Here is a specimen passage : 

‘Then in the harbour of the lake before me I saw a juicy 
little coracle of beef fat, with its coating of tallow, with its thwarts 
of curds, with its prow of lard, with its stern of butter, with its 
thole pins of marrow, with its oars of flitches of old boar in it. 
Indeed, she was a sound craft in which we embarked. Then we 
rowed across the wide expanse of New-milk Lake, through seas 
of broth, past river-mouths of mead, over swelling boisterous waves 
of butter-milk, by perpetual pools of gravy, past woods dewy with 
meat juice, past springs of savoury lard, by islands of cheeses, by 
hard rocks of rich tallow, by headlands of old curds, along strands 
of dry cheese; until we reached the firm, level beach between 
Butter-mount and Milk-lake and Curd-point at the mouth of 
the pass to the country of O’Early-eating. Every oar we plied 
in New-milk Lake would send its sea-sand of cheese curd to the 
surface.’ 


URBANUS SYLVAN, 
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THE ISLE OF UNREST. 


BY HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 
AUTHOR OF ‘THE SOWERS,’ ‘ WITH EDGED TOOLS,’ ‘IN KEDAR’S TENTS,’ ETC, 


CHAPTER XVI. 
A MASTERFUL MAN, 


Tous les raisonnements des hommes ne valent pas un sentiment d'une 
femme. 


Ir would seem that Lory de Vasselot had played the part of a 
stormy petrel when he visited Paris, for that calm Frenchman, 
the Baron de Mélide, packed his wife off to Provence the same 
night, and the letter that Lory wrote to the Abbé Susini, 
reaching Olmeta three days later, aroused its recipient from a 
contemplative perusal of the ‘ Petit Bastiais’ as if it had been 
a bomb-shell. 

The abbé threw aside his newspaper and cigarette. He was 
essentially a man of action. He had been on his feet all day, 
hurrying hither and thither over his widespread parish, interfering 
in this man’s business and that woman’s quarrels with that 
hastiness which usually characterises the doings of such as 
pride themselves upon their capability for action and contempt 
for mere passive thought. It was now evening, and a blessed 
cool air was stealing down from the mountains. Successive days 
of unbroken sunshine had burnt all the western side of the 
island, had almost dried up the Aliso, which crept, a mere rivulet 
in its stormy bed, towards St. Florent and the sea. 

Susini went to the window of his little room and opened the 
wooden shutters. His house is next to the church at Olmeta 
and faces north-west; so that in the summer the evening sun 
glares across the valley into its windows. He was no great 
scholar, and had but a poor record in the archives of the college 
at Corte. Lory de Vasselot had written in a hurry, and the 
letter was a long one. Susini read it once, and was turning 
it to read again, when, glancing out of the window, he saw 
Denise cross the Place, and go into the church. 


' Copyright, 1899, by H. S. Scott, in the United States of America, 
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‘Ah!’ he said aloud, ‘ that will save me a long walk.’ 
Then he read the letter again, with curt nods of the head 
from time to time, as if Lory were making points or giving 


minute instructions. He folded the letter, placed it in the 


pocket of his cassock, and gave himself a smart tap on the chest, 
as if to indicate that this was the moment and himself the man, 
He was brisk and full of self-confidence, managing, interfering, 
commanding, as all true Corsicans are. He took his hat, hardly 
paused to blow the dust off it, and hurried out into the sunlit 
Place. He went rather slowly up the church steps, however, for 
he was afraid of Denise. Her youth, and something spring-like 
aud mystic in her being, disturbed him, made him uneasy and 
shy ; which was perhaps his reason for drawing aside the heavy 
leather curtain and going into the church, instead of waiting for 
her outside. He preferred to meet her on his own ground—in 
the chill air, heavy with the odour of stale incense, and in the dim 
light of that place where he laid down, in blunt language, his 
own dim reading of God’s law. 

He stood just within the curtain, looking at Denise, who was 
praying on one of the low chairs a few yards away from him; 
and he was betrayed into a characteristic impatience when she 
remained longer on her knees than he (as a man) deemed 
necessary at that moment. He showed his impatience by 
shuffling with his feet, and still Denise took no notice. 

The abbé, by chance or instinct, slipped his hand within his 
cassock, and drew out the letter which he had just received. 
The rustle of the thin paper brought Denise to her feet in a 
moment, facing him. 

‘The French mail has arrived,’ said the priest. 

‘Yes,’ replied Denise, quickly, looking down at his hands. 

They were alone in the church, which, as a matter of fact, was 
never very well attended ; and the abbé, who had not that respect 
for God or man which finds expression in a lowered voice, spoke 
in his natural tones. 

‘And I have news which affects you, mademoiselle.’ 

‘I suppose that any news of France must do that,’ replied 
Denise, with some spirit. 

‘Of course—of course,’ said the abbé, rubbing his chin with 
his forefinger, and making a rasping sound on that shaven 
surface. 

He reflected in silence for a moment, and Denise made, in 
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her turn, a hasty movement of impatience. She had only met 
the abbé once or twice; and all that she knew of him was the 
fact that he had an imperious way with him which aroused a 
spirit of opposition in herself. 

‘Well, Monsieur Abbé,’ she said, ‘ what is it ?’ 

‘It is that Mademoiselle Brun and yourself will have but two 
hours to prepare for your departure from the Casa Perucca,’ he 
answered. And he drew out a large silver watch, which he con- 
sulted with the quiet air of a commander. . 

Denise glanced at him with some surprise, and then smiled. 

‘By whose orders, Monsieur Abbé?’ she inquired with a 
dangerous gentleness. 

Then the priest realised that she meant fight, and all his 
combativeness leapt, as it were, to meet hers. His eyes flashed 
in the gloom of the twilit church. 

‘I, mademoiselle,’ he said, with that humility which is naught 
but an aggravated form of pride. He tapped himself on the 
chest with such emphasis that a cloud of dust flew out of his 
cassock, and he blew defiance at her through it. ‘1—who speak, 
take the liberty of making this suggestion. I, the Abbé Susini 
—and your humble servant.’ 

Which was not true: for he was no man’s servant, anc 
only offered to heaven a half-defiant allegiance. Denise wanted 
to know the contents of the letter he held crushed within his 
fingers ; so she restrained an impulse to answer him hastily, and 
merely laughed. The priest thought that he had gained his 
point. 

‘I can give you two hours,’ he said, ‘in which to make your. 
preparations, At seven o’clock I shall arrive at the Casa Perucca 
with a carriage, in which to conduct Mademoiselle Brun and 
yourself to St. Florent, where a yacht is awaiting you.’ 

Denise bit her lip impatiently, and watched the thin brown 
fingers that were clenched round the letter. 

‘Then what is your news from France?’ she asked. ‘From 
whence is your letter—from the front ?’ 

‘It is from Paris,’ answered the abbé, unfolding the paper 
carelessly; and Denise would not have been human had she 
resisted the temptation to try and decipher it. 

‘And——?’ 

‘And,’ continued the abbé, shrugging his shoulders, ‘I have 
nothing to add, mademoiselle. You must quit Perucca before 
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the morning. The news is bad, I tell you frankly. The empire 
is tottering to its fall, and the news that I have in secret will be 
known all over Corsica to-morrow. Who knows? the island may 
flare up like a heap of bracken, and no one bearing a French 
name, or known to have French sympathies, will be safe. You 
know how you yourself are regarded in Olmeta. It is foolhardy 
to venture here this evening.’ 

Denise shrugged her shoulders. She had plenty of spirit, 
and, at all events, that courage which refuses to admit the 
existence of danger. Perhaps she was not thinking of danger, 
or of herself, at all. 

‘Then the Count Lory de Vasselot has ordered us out of 
Corsica ?’ she asked. 

‘Mademoiselle, we are wasting time,’ answered the priest, 
folding the letter, and replacing it in his pocket. ‘A yacht is 
awaiting you off St. Florent, all is organised : 

‘By the Count Lory de Vasselot ?’ 

The abbé stamped his foot impatiently. 

‘Bon Dieu, mademoiselle!’ he cried, ‘ you will make me lose 
my temper. The yacht, I tell you, is at the entrance of the bay, 
and by to-morrow morning it will be halfway to France. You 
cannot stay here. You must make your choice between return- 
ing to France and going into the Watrin barracks at Bastia. 
Colonel Gilbert will, I fancy, know how to make you obey him. 
And all Corsica is in the hands of Colonel Gilbert—though no 
one but Colonel Gilbert knows that.’ 

He spoke rapidly, thrusting forward his dark, eager face, for- 
getting all his shyness, glaring defiance into her quiet eyes. 

‘There, mademoiselle—and now your answer ?’ 

‘Would it not be well if the Count Lory de Vasselot attended 
to his own affairs at the Chateau de Vasselot, and the interests he 
has there?’ replied Denise, turning away from his persistent eyes. 

And the abbé’s face dropped as if she had shot him. 

‘Good!’ he said, after a moment’s hesitation. ‘I wash my 
hands of you. You refuse to go?’ 

‘Yes,’ answered Denise, going towards the door with a high 
head, and, it is possible, an aching heart. For the two often go 
together. 

And the abbé, a man little given to the concealment of his 
feelings, shook his fist at the leather curtain as it fell into place 
behind her, 
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‘ Ah—these women!’ he said aloud. ‘A secret that is thirty 
years old!’ 

Denise hurried down the steps and away from the village. 
She knew that the postman, having passed through Olmeta, must 
now be on the high-road on his way to Perucca, and she felt’ sure 
that he must have in his bag the letter of which she had followed, 
in imagination, the progress during the last three days. 

‘ Now it is in the train from Paris to Marseilles; now it is on 
board the Persévérance, steaming across the Gulf of Lions,’ had 
been her thought night and morning. ‘Now it is at Bastia,’ she 
had imagined on waking at dawn that day. And at length she 
had it now, in thought, close to her on the Olmeta road in front 
of her. 

At a turn of the road she caught sight of the postman, trudg- 
ing along beneath the heavy chestnut trees. Then at length she 
overtook him, and he stopped to open the bag slung across his 
shoulder. He was a silent man, who saluted her awkwardly, and 
handed her several letters and a newspaper. With another salu- 
tation he walked on, leaving Denise standing by the low wall of 
the road alone. There was only one letter for her. She turned 
it over and examined the seal: a bare sword with a gay French 
motto beneath it—the device of the Vasselots. 

She opened the envelope after a long pause. It contained 
nothing but her own travel-stained letter, of which the seal had not 
been broken, And, as she thoughtfully examined both envelopes, 
there glistened in her eyes that light which it is vouchsafed to a 
few men to see, and which is the nearest approach to the light of 
heaven that ever illumines this poor earth. For love has, among 
others, this peculiarity : that it may live in the same heart with 
a great anger, and seems to gain only strength from the proximity. 

Denise replaced the two letters in her pocket and walked on. 
A carriage passed her, and she received a curt bow and salutation 
from the Abbé Susini, who was in it. The carriage turned to the 
right at the cross-roads, and rattled down the hill in the direction 
of Vasselot. Denise’s head went an inch higher at the sight of it. 

‘I met the Abbé Susini at Olmeta,’ she said to Mademoiselle 
Brun, a few minutes later in the great bare drawing-room of the 
Casa Perucca. ‘And he transmitted the Count de Vasselot’s 
command that we should leave the Casa Perucca to-night for 
France. I suggested that the order should be given to the Chateau 
de Vasselot instead of the Casa Perucca, and the abbé took me at 
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my word. He has gone to the Chateau de Vasselot now in a 
carriage.’ 

Mademoiselle Brun, who was busy with her work near the 
window, laid aside her needle and looked at Denise. She had a 
faculty of instantly going, as it were, to the essential part of a 
question and tearing the heart out of it: which faculty is, with 
all respect, more a masculine than a feminine quality. She 
ignored the side-issues and pounced, as it were, upon the central 
thread—the reason that Lory de Vasselot had had for sending 
such an order. She rose and tore open the newspaper, glanced at 
the war news, and laid it aside. Then she opened a letter ad- 
dressed to herself. It was on superlatively thick paper and bore 
a coronet in one corner. 


‘My Dear’ (it ran), 
‘This much I have learnt from two men who will tell me 
nothing—France is lost. The Holy Virgin help us ! 
‘Your devoted 
‘JaNE DE 


Mademoiselle Brun turned away to the window, and stood 
there with her back to Denise for some moments. At length she 
came back, and the girl saw something in the grey and wizened 
face which stirred her heart, she knew not why; for all great 
thoughts and high qualities have power to illumine the humblest 
countenance. 

‘You may stay here if you like,’ said Mademoiselle Brun, ‘ but 
I am going back to France to-night.’ 

‘ What do you mean ?’ 

For reply Mademoiselle Brun handed her the Baroness de 
Mélide’s letter. 

‘Yes,’ said Denise, when she had read the note. ‘But I do 
not understand.’ 

‘No. Because you never knew your father—the bravest man 
(tod ever created. But some other man will teach you some day.’ 

' *Teach me what ?’ asked Denise, looking with wonder at the 
little woman. ‘ Of what are you thinking ?’ 

‘ Of that of which Lory de Vasselot, and Henri de Mélide, and 
Jane, and all good Frenchmen and Frenchwomen are thinking at 
this moment—of France, and only France,’ said Mademoiselle 
Brun ; and out of her mouse-like eyes there shone, at that moment, 
the soul of a man—and of a brave man, 
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Her lips quivered for a moment, before she shut them with a 
snap. Perhaps Denise wanted to be persuaded to return to France. 
Perhaps the blood that ran in her veins was stirred by the spirit 
of Mademoiselle Brun, whose arguments were short and sharp, as 
became a woman much given toeconomy in words, At all events, 
the girl listened in silence while mademoiselle explained that 
even two women might, in some minute degree, help France at 
this moment. For patriotism, like courage, is infectious ; and it 
is a poor heart that hurries to abandon a sinking ship. 

It thus came about that, soon after sunset, Mademoiselle Brun 
and Denise hurried down to the cross-roads to intercept the carriage, 
of which they could perceive the lights slowly approaching across 
the dark valley of Vasselot, 


CHAPTER XVII. 
WITHOUT DRUM OR TRUMPET. 


We do squint each through his loophole, 
And then dream broad heaven 
Is but the patch we see. 


Tr was almost dark when the abbé’s carriage reached the valley 
and the driver paused to light the two stable-lanterns tied with 
string to the dilapidated lamp-brackets. The abbé was impatient, 
and fidgeted in his seat. He was at heart an autocrat, and hated 
to be defied even by one over whom he could not pretend to have 
control. He snapped his finger and thumb as he thought of Denise. 

‘She puzzles me,’ he muttered. ‘What does shewant? Bon 
Dieu! what does she want ?’ 

Then he spoke angrily to the driver, whose movements were 
slow and clumsy. 

‘ At all events my task is easier here,’ he consoled himself by 
saying as the carriage approached the chateau, ‘ now that I am rid 
of these women,’ 

At last they reached the foot of the slope leading up to the half- 
ruined house, which loomed against the evening sky immediately 
above them; and the driver pulled up his restive horses with an 
air significant of arrival. 

‘Right up to the chateau,’ cried the Abbé from beneath the 
hood. 

But the man made no movement, and sat on the box muttering 
to himself, 
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‘What!’ cried the abbé, who had caught some words. ‘ Jean 
has the evileye! What of Jean’s evil eye? Here, I will give 
you my rosary to put round your coward’s neck. No! Then 
down you get, my friend. You can wait here till we come back.’ 

As he spoke he leapt out, and climbing into the box, pushed 
the driver unceremoniously from his seat, snatching the reins and 
whip from his hands, 

‘Hé!’ he cried. ‘ Allons, my little ones!’ 

And with whip and voice he urged the horses up the slope at 
a canter, while the carriage swayed across from one great tree to 
another. They reached the summit in safety, and the priest 
pulled the horses up at the great door—the first carriage to 
disturb the quiet of that spot for nearly a generation. He twisted 
the reins round the whip-socket, and clambering down rang the 
great bell. It answered to his imperious summons by the hollow 
clang that betrays an empty house. No one came. He stood 
without, drumming with his fist on the doorpost. Then he 
turned to listen. Some one was approaching from the darkness 
of the trees. But it was only the driver following sullenly on 
foot. 

‘Here!’ said the priest, recognising him. ‘ Goto your horses!’ 

As he spoke he was already untying one of the stable-lanterns 
that swung at the lamp-bracket. His eyes gleamed beneath the 
brim of his broad hat. He was quick and anxious. 

‘Wait here till I come back,’ he said; and, keeping close to 
the wall, he disappeared among the low bushes. 

There was another way in, by a door half hidden among the 
ivy, which Jean used for his mysterious comings and goings, and 
of which the Abbé had a key. He had brought it with him to- 
night by a lucky chance. He had to push aside the ivy which 
hung from the walls in great ropes, and only found the keyhole 
after a hurried search. But the lock was in good order. Jean, it 
appeared, was a careful man. 

Susini hurried through a long passage to the little round 
room where the Count de Vasselot had lived so long. He stopped 
with his nose in the air, and sniffed aloud. The atmosphere was 
heavy with the smell of stale tobacco, and yet there could be 
detected the sweeter odour of smoke scarcely cold. The room 
must have been inhabited only a few hours ago. The abbé 


‘opened the window, and the smell of carnations swept in like the 


breath of another world, He returned to the room, and, opening 
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his lantern, lighted a candle that stood on the mantelpiece. He 
looked round. Sundry small articles in daily use—the count’s 
pipe, his old brass tobacco-box: a few such things that a man 
lives with, and puts in his pocket when he goes away—were 
missing. 

‘Buon Diou! Buon Diou! Buon Diou—gone!’ muttered 
the priest, lapsing into his native dialect. He looked around him 
with keen eyes—at the blackened walls, at the carpet worn into 
holes, ‘That Jean must have known something that I do not 
know. All the same, I shall look through the house.’ 

He blew out the candle, and taking the lantern quitted the 
room. He searched the whole house—passing from empty room 
to empty room. The reception-rooms were huge and sparingly 
furnished with those thin-legged chairs and ancient card-tables 
which recall the days of Letitia Ramolino and that easy-going 
Charles Buonaparte, who brought into the world the greatest 
captain that armies have ever seen. The bedrooms were small ; 
all alike smelt of mouldering age. In one room the abbé stopped 
and raised his inquiring nose; the room had been inhabited by a 
woman-—years and years ago. 

He searched the house from top to bottom, and there was no 
one init. The abbé had failed in the two missions confided to 
him by Lory, and he was one to whom failure was peculiarly 
bitter. With respect to the two women, he had perhaps scarcely 
expected to succeed, for he had lived fifty years in the world, and 
his calling had brought him into daily contact with that salutary 
chastening of the spirit which must assuredly be the lot of a man 
who seeks to enforce his will upon women. But his failure to find 
the old Count de Vasselot was a more serious matter. 

He returned slowly to the carriage, and told the driver to 
return to Olmeta. 

‘I have changed my plans,’ he said, still mindful of the 
secret he had received with other pastoral charges from his pre- 
decessor. ‘Jean is not in the chateau, so I shall not go to 
St. Florent to-night.’ 

He leant forward, and looked up at the old castle outlined 
against the sky. A breeze was springing up with the suddenness 
of all atmospheric changes in these latitudes, and the old trees 
creaked and groaned, while the leaves had already that rustling 
brittleness of sound that betokens the approach of autumn. 

As they crossed the broad valley the wind increased, sweeping 
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up the course of the Aliso in wild gusts. It was blowing a gale 
before the horses fell to a quick walk up the hill; and Made- 
moiselle Brun’s small figure, planted in the middle of the road, 
was the first indication that the driver had of the presence of the 
two women, though the widow Andrei, who accompanied them, 
and carried their travelling-bags, had already called out more than 
once. 

‘The Abbé Susini ?’ cried Mademoiselle Brun, in curt inter- 
rogation. 

In reply, the driver pointed to the inside of the carriage with 
the handle of his whip. 

‘You are alone ?’ said mademoiselle, in surprise. 

The light of the lantern shone brightly on her, and on the 
dimmer form of Denise, silent and angry in the background ; for 
Denise had allowed her inclination to triumph over her pride, 
which conquest usually leaves a sore heart behind it. 

‘But, yes!’ answered the abbé, alighting quickly enough. 

He guessed instantly that Denise had changed her mind, and 
was indiscreet enough to put his thoughts into words. 

‘So mademoiselle has thought better of it?’ he said; and got 
no answer for his pains. 

Both Mademoiselle Brun and Denise were looking curiously at 
the interior of the carriage from which the priest emerged, leaving 
it, as they noted, empty. 

‘ There is yet time to go to St. Florent?’ inquired the elder 
woman. 

The priest grabbed at his hat as a squall swept up the road, 
whirling the dust high above their heads. 

‘Whether we shall get on board is another matter,’ he 
muttered by way of answer. ‘Come, get into the carriage; we 
have no time to lose. It will be a bad night at sea.’ 

‘Then, for my sins I shall be sea-sick,’ said Mademoiselle 
Brun, imperturbably. 

She took her bag from the hand of the widow Andrei, and 
would have it nowhere but on her lap, where she held it during 
the rapid drive, sitting bolt upright, staring straight in front of 
her into the face ot tue abbé. 

No one spoke, for each had thoughts sufficient to occupy the 
moment. Susini perhaps had the narrowest vein of reflection 
upon which to draw, and therefore fidgeted in his seat and 
muttered to himself, for his mental range was limited to Olmeta 
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and the Chateau de Vasselot. Mademoiselle Brun was thinking 
of France—of her great past and her dim, uncertain future. 
While Denise sat stiller and more silent than either, for her 
thoughts were at once as wide as the whole world, and as narrow 
as the human heart. 

At a turn in the road she looked up, and saw the sharp outline 
of the Casa Perucca, black and sombre against a sky now lighted 
by a rising moon, flecked and broken by heavy clouds, with deep 
lurking shadows and mountains of snowy whiteness. In the Casa 
Perucca she had learned what life means, and no man or woman 
ever forgets the place where that lesson has been acquired. 

‘I shall come back,’ she whispered, looking up at the great 
rock with its giant pines and the two square chimneys half hidden 
in the foliage. 

And the Abbé Susini, seeing a movement of her lips, glanced | 
curiously at her. He was still wondering what she wanted. 
‘Mon Dieu!’ he was reflecting a second time, ‘what does she 
want ?’ 

He stopped the carriage outside the town of St. Florent at the 
end of the long causeway built across the marsh, where the wind 
swept now from the open bay with a salt flavour to it. He 
alighted, and took Denise’s bag, rightly concluding that Mademoi- 
selle Brun would prefer to carry her own. 

‘Follow me,’ he said, taking a delight in being as curt as 
Mademoiselle Brun herself, and in denying them the explanations 
they were too proud to demand. 

They walked abreast through the narrow street dimly lighted 
by a single lamp swinging on a gibbet at the corner, turned sharp 
to the left, and found themselves suddenly at the water’s edge. 
A few boats bumped lazily at some steps where the water lapped. 
It was blowing hard out in the bay, but this corner was protected 
by a half-ruined house built on a projecting rock. 

The priest looked round. 

‘Hé! 1a bas!’ he called out, in a guarded voice. 

But he received no answer. 

‘Wait here,’ he said to the two women. ‘I will fetch him 
from the café.’ And he disappeared. 

Denise and mademoiselle stood in silence listening to the lap- 
ping of the water and the slow muffled bumping of the boats 
until the abbé returned, followed by a man who slouched along on 


- bare feet, 
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‘ Yes,’ he was saying, ‘the yacht was there at sunset. I saw 
her myself lying just outside the point. But it is folly to try and 
reach her to-night ; wait till the morning, Monsieur l’Abbé.’ 

‘And find her gone,’ answered the priest. ‘No, no; we em- 
bark to-night, my friend. If these ladies are willing, surely a 
St. Florent man will not hold back ?’ 

‘But you have not told these ladies of the danger. The wind 
is blowing right into the bay; we cannot tack out against it. It 
will take me two hours to row out single-handed with some one 
baling out the whole time.’ — 

‘But I will pull an oar with you,’ answered Susini. ‘Come, 
show us which is your boat. Mademoiselle Brun will bale out, 
and the young lady will steer. We shall be quite a family party.’ 

There was no denying a man who took matters into his own 
hands so energetically. 

‘You can pull an oar ?’ inquired the boatman, doubtfully. 

‘I was born at Bonifacio, my friend. Come, I will take the 
bow oar if you will find mean oilskin coat. It will not be too dry 
up in the bows to-night.’ 

And, like most masterful people—right or wrong—the abbe 
had his way, even to the humble office assigned to Mademoiselle 
Brun. 

‘You will need to remove your glove and bare your arm,’ 
explained the boatman, handing her an old tin mug. ‘But you 
will not find the water cold. It is always warmerat night. Thus 
the good God remembers poor fishermen. The seas will come 
over the bows when we round this corner; they will rise up and 
hit the abbé in the back, which is his affair; then they will wash 
aft into this well, and from that you must bale it out all the time. 
When the seas come in, you need not be alarmed, nor will it be 
necessary to cry out.’ 

‘Such instructions, my friend,’ said the priest, scrambling into 
his oilskin coat, ‘are unnecessary to mademoiselle, who is a woman 
of discernment,’ 

‘But I try not to be,’ snapped Mademoiselle Brun. She 
knew which women are most popular with men. 

‘As for you, mademoiselle,’ said the boatman to Denise, ‘ keep 
the boat pointed at the waves, and as each one comes to you, cut 
it as you would cut a cream cheese. She will jerk and pull at 
you, but you must not be afraid of her; and remember that the 
highest wave may be cut.’ 
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‘That young lady is not afraid of much,’ muttered the abbé, 
settling to his oar. 

They pulled slowly out to the end of the rocky promontory, 
upon which a ruined house still stands, and shot suddenly out 
into a howling wind. The first wave climbed leisurely over the 
weather-bow, and slopped aft to the ladies’ feet; the second rose 
up and smote the abbé in the back. 

‘Cut them, mademoiselle ; cut them!’ shouted the boatman. 

And at intervals during that wild journey he repeated the 
words, unceremoniously spitting the salt water from his lips. The 
abbé, bending his back to the work and the waves, gave a short 
laugh from time to time, that had a ring in it to make Mademoi- 
selle Brun suddenly like the man—the fighting ring of exaltation 
which adapts itself to any voice and any tongue. For nearly an 
hour they rowed in silence, while mademoiselle baled the water 
out, and Denise steered with steady eyes piercing the darkness, 

‘We are quite close to it,’ she said at length; for she had long 
been steering towards a light that flickered feebly across the 
broken water. 

In a few moments they were alongside, and, amidst confused 
shouting of orders, the two ladies were half lifted, half dragged 
on board. The abbé followed them. 

‘A word with you,’ he said, taking Mademoiselle Brun un- 
ceremoniously by the arm, and leading her apart. ‘ You will be 
met by friends on your arrival at St. Raphael to-morrow. And 
when you are free to do so, will you do me a favour ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Find Lory de Vasselot, wherever he may be.’ 

‘Yes,’ answered Mademoiselle Brun, 

‘And tell him that I went to the Chiteau de Vasselot and 
found it empty.’ 

Mademoiselle reflected for some moments, 

‘Yes; I will do that,’ she said at length. 

‘Thank you.’ 

The abbé stared hard at her beneath his dripping hat for a 
moment, and then, turning abruptly, moved towards the gangway, 
where his boat lay in comparatively smooth water at the lee-side 
of the yacht. Denise was speaking to a man who seemed to be 


the captain. 
Mademoiselle Brun followed the abbé. 
‘By the way , she said, 
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Susini stopped, and looked into her face, dimly lighted by the 
moon, which peeped at times through riven clouds. 

‘Whom should you have found in the chateau ?’ she asked. 

‘Ah! that I will not tell you.’ 

Mademoiselle Brun gave a short laugh. 

‘Then I shall find out. Trust a woman to find out a secret.’ 

The abbé was already over the bulwark, so that only his dark 
face appeared above, with the water running off it. His eyes 
gleamed in the moonlight. 

‘ And a priest to keep one,’ he any And he leapt down 
into the boat, 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
A WOMAN OF ACTION. 


Love . . . gives to every power a double power 
Above their functions and their offices, 


‘Au!’ said Mademoiselle Brun, as she stepped on deck the next 
morning. And the contrast between the gloomy departure from 
Corsica and the sunny return to France was strong enough, 
without further comment from this woman of few words. 

The yacht was approaching the little harbour of St. Raphael 
at half speed on a sea as blue and still as the Mediterranean of 
any poet’s dream. ‘The freshness of morning was in the air—the 
freshness of Provence, where the days are hot and the nights 
cool, and there are no mists between the one and the other. 
Almost straight ahead, the little town of Fréjus (where another 
Corsican landed to set men by the ears) stood up in sharp outline 
against the dark pinewoods of Valescure, with the thin wood- 
smoke curling up from a hundred chimneys. To the left, the 


' flat lands of Les Arcs half hid the distant heights of Toulon; and, 


to the right, headland after headland led the eye almost to the 
frontier of Italy along the finest coast-line in the world. Every 
shade of blue was on sky or sea or mountain, while the deep 
morning shadows were transparent and almost luminous. From 
the pinewoods a scent of resin swept seaward, mingled with the 
subtle odour of the tropic foliage near the shore. The sky was 
cloudless. This was indeed the smiling land of France. 

Denise, who had followed mademoiselle on deck, stood still 
and drank it all in; for such sights and scents have a deep 
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eloquence for the young, which older hearts can only touch from 
the outside, vaguely and intangibly, like the memory of a 
perfume. 

Denise had slept well, and Mademoiselle Brun said she had 
slept enough for an old woman. A cheery little stewardess had 
brought them coffee soon after daylight, and had answered a few 
curt questions put to her by Mademoiselle Brun. 

‘Yes; the yacht was the yacht of the Baron de Mélide, and 
the béte-noire, by the same token, of madame, who hated the sea.’ 

And madame was at the chateau near Fréjus, where Monsieur 
le Baron had installed her on the outbreak of the war, and would 
assuredly be on the pier at St. Raphael to meet them. And God 
only knew where Monsieur le Baron was. He had gone, it was 
said, to the war in some civil capacity. 

As they stood on deck, Denise soon perceived the little pier, 
where there were, even at this early hour, a few of those inde- 
fatigable Mediterranean Waltons who fish and fish and catch 
nothing, all through the sunny day. Presently Mademoiselle 
Brun caught sight of a small dot of colour which seemed to move 
spasmodically up and down. 

‘I see the parasol,’ she said, ‘of Jane de Mélide, What good 
friends we have!’ 

And presently they were near enough to wave a handkerchief 
in answer to the Baroness de Mélide’s vigorous salutations. The 
yacht crept round the pier-head, and was soon made fast to a 
small white buoy. While a boat was being lowered, the baroness, 
in a gay Parisian dress, walked impatiently backwards and forwards, 
waved her parasol, and called out incoherent remarks, which 
Mademoiselle Brun answered by a curt gesture of the hand. 

‘My poor friend!’ exclaimed the baroness, as she embraced 
Mademoiselle Brun. ‘My dear Denise, you are a brave woman. 
I have heard all about you.’ 

And her quick dancing eyes took in at a glance that Denise 
had come against her will, and Mademoiselle Brun had brought 
her. Of which Denise was ignorant, for the sunshine and bright- 
ness of the scene affected her and made her happy. 

‘Surely,’ she said, as they walked the length of the pier 
together, ‘the bad news has been exaggerated. The war will 
soon be over and we shail be happy again.’ 

‘Do not talk of it,’ cried the baroness. ‘It is a horror. I 
saw Lory, after Worth, and that was enough war forme. And, 
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figure to yourself !—I am all alone in this great house. It is a 
charity to come and stay with me. Lory has gone to the front. 
My husband, who said he loved me—where is he ?—Bonjour, and 
he is gone. He leaves me without a regret. And I, who cry my 
eyes out; or would cry them out if I were a fool—such as 
mademoiselle thinks me. Ah! I do not know what has come to 
all the men.’ 

‘But I do,’ said mademoiselle, who had seen war before. 

And the baroness, looking at that still face, laughed her gay 
little inconsequent laugh. 

A carriage was waiting for them in the shade of the trees on 
the market-place, its smart horses and men forming a strong 
contrast to the untidy town and slip-shod idlers. As usual, a 
game of bowls was in progress, and absorbed all the attention of 
the local intelligence. 

‘We have half an hour through the pine trees,’ said the 
baroness, settling herself energetically on the cushions, ‘And, 
do you know, I am thankful to see you. I thought you would be 
prevented coming.’ 

She glanced at Denise as she spoke, and with a suddenly grave 
face, leant forward, and whispered— 

‘The news is bad—the news is bad. All this has been organ- 
ised by Lory and my husband, who told me, in so many words, 
that they must have us where they can find us at a moment’s 
notice. In case—ab, mon Dieu! I do not know what is going to 
happen to us all,’ 

‘Then are we to be moved about, like ornaments, from one 
safe place to another ?’ asked Denise, with a laugh which was not 
wholly spontaneous. 

‘I have never been treated as an ornament yet,’ put in Made- 
moiselle Brun, ‘ and it is perhaps rather late to begin now.’ 

Denise looked at her inquiringly. 

‘Yes,’ said the little woman, quietly. ‘I am going to the war 
—if Jane will take care of you while I am away.’ 

‘ And why should not I go too?’ asked Denise. 

‘Because you are too young and too pretty, my dear—since 
you ask a plain question,’ replied the baroness, impulsively. Then 
she turned towards mademoiselle. ‘You know,’ she said, ‘ that 
my precious stupid is organising a field hospital.’ 

‘I thought he would find something to do,’ answered made- 
moiselle, curtly. 
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‘Yes,’ said the baroness slowly, ‘ yes—because when he was a 
boy he had for governess a certain little woman whose teaching 
was deeds, not words. And he is paying for it himself. And we 
shall all be ruined,’ 

She spread out her rich dress, lay back in her luxurious carriage, 
and smiled on Mademoiselle Brun with something that was not 
mirth at the back of her brown eyes. 

‘I shall go to him,’ said mademoiselle. And the baroness made 
no reply for some moments. 

‘Do you know what he said ?’ she asked. ‘He said we shall 
want women—old ones. I know one old woman who will come!’ 

Mademoiselle was buttoning her cotton gloves, and did not 
seem to hear. 

‘It was, of course, Lory,’ went on the baroness, ‘who encou- 
raged him and told him how to go about it. And then he went 
back to the front to fight. Mon Dieu! he can fight—that Lory !’ 

‘Where is he?’ asked mademoiselle. And the baroness 
spread out her gloved hands. 

‘ At the front—I cannot tell you more.’ 

And mademoiselle did not speak again. She was essentially a 
woman of her word. She had undertaken to find Lory and give 
him that odd, inexplicable message from the Abbé. She had not 
undertaken much in her narrow life; but she had usually accom- 
plished, in a quiet, mouse-like way, that to which she set her hand. 
And now, as she drove through the smiling country, with which it 
was almost impossible to associate the idea of war, she was planning 
how she could get to the front and work there under the Baron de 
Mélide, and find Lory de Vasselot. 

‘They are somewhere near a little place called Sedan,’ said the 
baroness. 

And Mademoiselle Brun set out that same day for the little 
place called Sedan, then known vaguely as a fortress on the 
Belgian frontier, and now for ever written in every Frenchman’s 
heart as the scene of one of those stupendous catastroplies to 
which France seems liable, and from which she alone has the power 
of recovery. For, whatever the history of the French may be, it 
has never been dull reading, and she has shown the whole world 
that one may carry a brave and a light heart out of the deepest 
tragedy. 

By day and night Mademoiselle Brun, sitting upright in a dark 
corner of a second-class carriage, made her way northward across 
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France. No one questioned her, and she asked no one’s help. A 
silent little old woman assuredly attracts less attention to her 
comings and goings than any other human being. And on the 
third day mademoiselle actually reached Chalons, which many a 
more important traveller might at this time have failed todo. She 
found the town in confusion, the civilians bewildered, the soldiers 
sullen. Noone knew what an hour might bring forth. It was 
not even known who was in command. The Emperor was some- 
where near, but noone knew where. General officers were seeking 
their army corps. Private soldiers were wandering in the streets 
seeking food and quarters. The railway station was blocked with 
stores which had been hastily discharged from trucks wanted 
elsewhere. And it was no one’s business to distribute the stores. 

Mademoiselle Brun wandered from shop to shop, gathering a 
hundred rumours but no information. ‘The Emperor is dying— 
MacMahon is wounded,’ a butcher told her, as he mechanically 
sharpened his knife at her approach, though he had not as much 
as a bone in his shop to sell her. 

She stopped a cuirassier riding a lame horse, his own leg hastily 
bandaged with a piece of coloured calico, 

‘What regiment ?’ she asked. 

‘I have no regiment. There is nothing left. You see in me 
the colonel, and the majors, and the captains. Iam the regiment,’ 
he answered with a laugh that made mademoiselle bite her 
steady lip. 

‘ Where are you going?’ 

‘I don’t know. Can you give me a little money ?’ 

‘I can give youa franc. I have not too much myself. Where 
have you come from?’ 

‘I don’t know. None of us knew where we were.’ 

He thanked her, observed that he was very hungry, and rode 
on. She found a night’s lodging at a seed-chandler’s who had no 
seeds to sell. 

‘ They will not need them this year,’ he said. ‘The Prussians 
are riding over the corn.’ 

The next morning the indomitable little woman went on her way 
towards Sedan in a forage-cart which was going to the front. She 
told the corporal in charge that she was attached to the Baron de 
Mélide’s field hospital and must get to her work. 

‘You will not like it when you get there, my brave lady,’ said 
the man, good-humouredly, making room for her. 
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‘I shall like it better than doing nothing here,’ she replied. 

And so they set forth through the country heavy with harvest. 
It was the second of September. The corn was ripe, the leaves 
were already turning; for it had been a dry summer, and since 
April hardly any rain had fallen. 

It was getting late in the afternoon when they met a man in 
a dog-cart driving at a great pace. He pulled up when he saw 
them. His face was the colour of lead, his eyes were startlingly 
bloodshot. 

‘ This parishioner has been badly scared,’ muttered the soldier 
who was driving Mademoiselle Brun. 

‘Where are you going?’ asked the stranger in a high, thin 
voice, 

‘To Sedan.’ 

‘Then turn back,’ he cried ; ‘ Sedan is no place for 4 woman. 
It is a hell on earth. I saw it all, mon Dieu! I saw it all. I was 
at Bazeilles. I saw the children thrown into the windows of the 
burning houses. I saw the Bavarians shoot our women in the 
streets. I saw the troops rush into Sedan like rabbits into their 
holes, and then the Prussians bombarded the town. They had 
six hundred guns all round the town, and they fired upon that 
little place, which was packed full like a sheep-pen. It is not war 
-it is butchery. What is the good God doing? What is He 
thinking of ?’ 

And the man, who had the pasty face of a clerk or a commer- 
cial traveller, raised his whip to heaven in a gesture of fierce 
anger. Mademoiselle Brun looked at him with measuring eyes. 
He was almost a man at that moment. But perhaps her standard 
of manhood was too high. 

‘ And is Sedan taken ?’ she asked quietly. 

‘Sedan is taken. Macmahon is wounded. The Emperor is 
prisoner, and the whole French army has surrendered. Ninety 
thousand men. The Prussians had two hundred and forty 
thousand men. Ah! That Emperor—that scoundrel !’ 

Mademoiselle Brun looked at him coldly, but without sur- 
prise. She had dealt with Frenchmen all her life, and probably 
expected that the fallen should be reviled—an unfortunate 
characteristic in an otherwise great national spirit. 

‘ And the cavalry ?’ she asked. 

‘Ah!’ cried the man, and again his dull eye flashed. ‘The 
cavalry were splendid. They tried to cut their way out. They 
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sia through the Prussian cavalry and actually faced the 
infantry, but the fire was terrible. No man ever saw or heard 
anything like it. The cuirassiers were mown down like corn, 
The cavalry exists no longer, madame, but its name is immortal.’ 

There was nothing poetic = Mademoiselle Brun, who lis- 
tened rather colily. 

‘And you,’ she asked, ‘what are you? You are assuredly a 
Frenchman ?’ 

‘Yes—I am a Frenchman.’ 

‘And yet your back is turned,’ said Mademoiselle Brun, ‘to- 
wards the Prussians.’ 

‘I am a writer,’ explained the man—‘a journalist. It is 
my duty to go to some safe place and write of all that I have 
seen.’ 

‘Ah,’ said Mademoiselle Brun. ‘Let us, my friend,’ she 
said, turning to her companion on the forage-cart, ‘ proceed 
towards Sedan. We are fortunately not in the position of 
monsieur,’ 


(To be continued.) 
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Its articles are full and comprehensive, clear and concise. Its volumes are compact and 
convenient in size. Its price is moderate. 

It supplies a means of getting rapidly at central and vital facts, carefully sifted from 
unessential details, in all departments of knowledge. 

It forms a Library in itself, convenient to consult, universal in range, and with volumes so 
easily handled, and limited in number, that the whole work may be kept, if desired, lying 
within reach upon desk or table. 

It may be consulted on almost any subject under the sun. 

It contains 27,074 Articles, 1,729 Wood Engravings, 22 Maps, besides Full-page Plates, 
coloured and otherwise. 


SIZE OF VOLUME 83 INCHES BY 6 INCHES. 


thi k is at d. All h to do is 
order form signed. 


ORDER FORM. 
To the Proprietors of THE CHRISTIAN WORLD, 13 and 14 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
Please supply me with one copy of THE MODERN CYCLOP_LEDIA, Cloth, 48s. (initial payment, ‘s.); 
Leather, 6xs. (initial payment, 9s. 6d.), on account of which I send you the initial payment herewith of * ’ 
and agree to pay thesame amount per month for seven more months to whom you may depute. I undertake not to 


part with the work until paid for. * Fill in the initial payment for Cloth or Leather. We recommend the latter. 
3 li you do not wish to cut out this form Signature : secceeseteenannens 
mention in your written order that you saw this Address ............ 
advertisement in the CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 
The Volumes sent carriage paid. Date 
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MESSRS. BELL'S NEW BOOKS. 


Complete Catalogue post free on application. 


BELL'S HANDBOOKS TO THE GREAT 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Crown 8vo. profusely Illustrated, 3s. 6d. net each. 


Under the above title Messrs. BELL are publishing a series of historical and descriptive 
handbooks, dealing with the principal Public Schools of England. They are intended to 
ive a short account of the foundation and history of each school, a descriptjon of the 
growth and present condition of the buildings, a trustworthy account of the method and 
routine of the educational system, and, lastly, accurate information as to the games, 
amusements, and non-scholastic interests which may prevail in the school. 


FIRST VOLUMES OF SERIES. 
CHARTERHOUSE. By A.H. Top, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, 


Oxford; Assistant-Master at Charterhouse. With 58 Illustrations, chiefly from 
Photographs by L. Marshall, Assistant-Master at Charterhouse. 


RUGBY. By H. C. Brapsy, M.A.,, Assistant Master at Rugby. With 44 


Illustrations, chiefly from Photographs. 


ETON. By A. Ciurron-Brock, New College, Oxford. [In the press. 


PART III. NOW READY. 4to. ‘9s. net. 
CORPUS POETARUM LATINORUM, 3 se aliisque denuo recogni- 


torum et brevi lectionum varietate instructorum, edidit JOHANNES PERCIVAL 
PosTGATE, Litt.D. 


Edited by J. P. PostGATE.—MANILIUS. Edited by 
MALVIN BECHERT.—PHADRUS. Edited by JAMES Gow.—ETNA. Edited by RoBin- 
soN ELLIS.—PERSIUS. Editedjby W. C. SummMeRS.—LUCAN,. Edited by W. E. Ilerr- 
tAND.—VALERIUS FLACCUS. Edited by J. B. Bury. 


In Two Parts, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net each. 


GREGOROVIUS’. HISTORY OF THE CITY OF ROME IN 
THE MIDDLE AGES. Translated by Mrs. HAmiILton. Vol. VUl. THE 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


NEW..VOLUME OF THE ‘ALL ENGLAND’ SERIES. 
CROQUET. By Lieut.-Col. the Hon. Henry (. NeEpuam, Secretary 


United All-England Croquet Association. With Illustrations. Small post Svo. Is. 


BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 
NEW VOLUMES, crown 8vo. ls. 6d. each. 
CARLISLE. By;C. Exey. With,29 Illustrations. 
ST. PAUL’S. By the Rev. AxrHur Dimock, M.A., Rector of Wetherden, 
Suffolk. With 39 Illustrations. Large Paper Edition, 250 Copies only, 2s. 6d. net. 
UNIFORM VOLUME, crown 8vo. ls. 6d. 


TEWKESBURY ABBEY AND DEERHURST. By H. J. L. J. 
Masse, M.A. With 44 Illustrations. 


Full List of this Series, post-free, on application. 


London: GEORGE ‘BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Important New Work on South Africa. | 
JUST PUBLISHED. Large post 8vo. With Portraits and Historical Chart. 10s. 6, 


SOUTH AFRICA: Past and Present. 


An Account of its History, Politics, and Native Affairs. 


FOLLOWED BY SOME PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF AFRICAN TRAVEL, 
DURING THE CRISIS PRECEDING THE WAR. 


By VIOLET R. MARKHAM. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE HISTORICAL SERIES FOR BIBLE STUDENTS. 
NOW RHADY,. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


HISTORY OF THE JEWISH PEOPLE, 


Vol. II. -The Maeeabean and Roman Periods. 
By Professor J. S. RIGGS, D.D., of Auburn Theological Seminary. 


NEW WORK BY MR. N. C. MACNAMARA. 
JUST PUBLISHED. With 33 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


THE ORIGIN AND CHARACTER OF THE BRITISH PEOPLE. 


By NOTTIDGE CHARLES MACNAMARA, F.R.C.S., Author of ‘Story of an Irish Sept,’ 
History of Asiatic Cholera,’ &c. 
SCOTSMAN.— A noteworthy attempt to settle a difficult question, and to show the bearing of anthro- 
pology on social and political problems.’ 
_ PERTHSHIRE ADVERTISER.— The author has handled the question in a manner that shows he has given 
it great study, and the volume will take its place among the best of our learned publications on this scientific 
subject.’ 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF SYMONDS’ ‘ SHAKESPEARE’S PREDECESSORS.’ 


Shortly. Large crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. ; 


SHAKESPEARE’S PREDECESSORS IN THE 


ENGLISH DRAMA. By JoHN ADDINGTON SyMoNnDs, 
*.* This volume will be uniform with the New Editions of Symonds’ Travel Sketches and of § The Renaissance 
in Italy.’ 


NEW VOLUME BY HORACE C. HUTCHINSON. 
JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LITTLE LADY MARY; and HER BEST FRIEND 


Two Stories. By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, 
AUTHOR OF ‘CREATURES OF CIRCUMSTANCE,’ ‘MY WIFE'S POLITICS,’ &c. 


SPECTATOLK.—* We have waited long for a really sympathetic portrait of the unconventional moieru 
woman of fashion, but that difficult task has never to our knowledge been carried out so successfully as in the 
heroine of the first of these two stories of self-sacrifice.’ 

DAILY NEWS.— In “ Little Lady Mary” and “ Her Best Friend’? Mr. Horace Hutchinson attains to con- 
siterable distinction. ... It is perhaps a slight theme, but Mr. Hutchinson has rendered it excellently well, 
wito a style, manner, aud, above all, refinement, that exactly fit the subject.’ 

NEW NOVEL BY FRANCIS H. HARDY. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


TO THE HEALING OF THE SEA. By Francis fH. 


Harpy, Author of ‘The Mills of God.’ 


NEW NOVEL BY CLIVE PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY. 
SHORTLY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE CHICAMON STONE: a Legend of the Yukon 


Basin. By CLIve PaiLuiprs-Woutry, Author of * One of the Broken Brigade’ &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, $.W. 
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A SELECTION FROM 


Macmillan & Co.'s Three-and-Sixpenny Series. 


LATEST ADDITION S. 


CONSEQUENCES: a Novel. By Casrie. 
| THE 3 E THREE CLERKS: a Novel. By AnrHoNy 
"ROLLOPE. 
BREEZIE LANGTON: a Story of ‘’Fifty-Two to 
’Fitty-Pive.” By HAWLEY SMART. 


A BACHELOR’S BLUNDER. By W. E. Norris. 
THIRLBY HALL. By W. E. Norris, 
FICKLE FORTUNE. By E. Werner. 
SUCCESS, AND HOW HE WON IT. By E. 


WERNER. 


By ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 


Robbery under Arms, 
A Modern Buccaneer. 
The Squatter’s Dream. 
A Colonial Reformer. 
The Miner’s Right. 

A Sydney-Side Saxon. 


Olive. With Illustrations by G. Bowers. 
The Ogilvies. With Illustrations, 
Agatha’s Husband, With Illustrations. 
Head of the Family. With Illustrations. 
Two Marriages. 

About Money and other Things. 


Nevermore. 

Plain oe: a Bush Idyll. 
My Run Home. 

The Sealskin Cloak. 

The Crooked Stick ; or. Pollie’s 
Old Melbourne Memories. 


Probation. 


By MRS. CRAIK. 


AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN,’ 


The Laurel Bush. 
My Mother and I. 
Miss Tommy : a Medieval Romance. 
King Arthur: Not a Love Story. 
Sermons Out of Church. 
Concerning Men, and other Papers. 


With Illustrations. 
Illustrated. 


Mr. Isaacs: a Tale of Modern India. Portrait of 
uthor. 
Dr. Claudius: a True Story. 


A Roman Singer. 


Zoroaster. | Marzio’s Crucifix. 

A Tale of a Lonely Parish. 

' Paul Patoff. With the Immortals. 
Griefenstein. Sant’ Ilario. 


A Cigarette Maker’s Romance. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


Khaled. on Three Fates. 
The Witch of P: 

The Children King. 
Marion Darche. 
Katharine 
Don Orsino. 

The Ralstons. | 
Adam Johnstone’s Son. 

A Rose of Yesterday. | 


Pietro Ghisleri. 


Casa Braccio. 


Taquisara. 


y CHARLES DICKENS. 


Reprints of the First ‘eae me the Illustrations and Introductions, Biographical and Bibliographical, 


The Pickwick Papers. With 50 Illustrations. 
Oliver Twist. Wath 27 Illustrations. 

Nicholas Nickleby. With 44 Illustrations. 
Martin Chuzzlewit. With 41 Illustrations. 

The Old Curiosity Shop. With 97 Illustrations. 
Barnaby Rudge. With 76 Illustrations. 
Dombey & Son. With 40 Illustrations. 
Christmas Books. With 65 Illustrations. 


Dorothy Fox. | Adam and Eve. 


BAKER. —TRUE TALES FOR MY 
BIOGR APHIES OF EMINENT PERSONS. In 6 vols, 
R. BLENNERHASSET and L. SLEEMAN.— 
ADVENTURES IN MASHONALAND. 

DURAND, K.C.I. E,—HELEN 
ARCHIBALD F FORBES, BARRACKS, BIVOUACS, 

TLES. Souvenirs of some Continents. 
W. W. FOWLER. YEAR WITH THE BIRDs. 


Illustrated. 
—CRESSY. THE HERITAGE OF 
MARSH. A FIRST FAMILY OF 


—_" OF FATHER HEALY, OF LITTLE 


HENRY. LONDON LIFE. THE AS- 
PERN PAPERS. THE TRAGIO MUSE. 
ANNIE KEARY.—CASTLE DALY. A YORK AND 
LANCASTER ROSE. JANET’S HOME. 
OLDBURY. A DOUBTING HEART. THE 
NATIONS AROUND ISRAEL. 
S. R. LYSAGHT.—THE MARPLOT. 


| THE VICTORIA SHAKESPEARE. In 3 vols. 


by CHARLES DICKENS the Younger. 


Sketches by Boz. With 44 Illustrations. 

American Notes and Pictures from Italy. 
With 40 Litusteations. 

David Copperfield. With 40 Illustrations. 

Bleak House. With 43 Illustrations. 

Little Dorrit. With 40 Illustrations. 

The Letters of Charles Dickens. 


By MRS. PABR. 


| Loyalty George. | Robin. 


By VARIOUS AUTHORS. 


A. B. MITFORD.—TALES OF OLD JAPAN. 
W. CLARK RUSSELL.—MAROONED. A 
STRANGE ELOPEMENT. 
ol. I. 


Vol. III. Tra- 
GEDIES. 


MRS. STEEL.—MISS STUART’S LEGACY. THE 
FLOWER OF FORGIVENESS, Also contains :— 
Harvest.—For THE FAITH.—THE BHUT BABy,— 
RAMCHUNDERJI.—HEERA NuND.—FEROZA.—IN 
THE HOUSE oF A COPPERSMITH.—FAIZULLAH.— 
THE FoorsTeP. OF DEATH.—HABITUAL CRIMI- 

NALS.—MussuMAT—KIkPO’s DoLu.—‘ LoNDOoN.’— 
Lit. Desr orf Honovur.--THE VILLAGE 
LEGA 

MARCHESA THEODOLI.—UNDER PRESSURE. 

J. TIMBS.—LIVES OF PAINTERS. LIVES OF 
STATESMEN. DOCTORS AND PATIENTS. 
WITS AND HUMOURISTS. 2 vols. 

MRS, HUMPHRY WARD.—MISS BRETHERTON. 

MONTAGU WILLIAMS, Q@.C.—LEAVES OF A 
LIFK. LATER LEAVES. ROUND LONDON 
DOWN EAST AND UP WEST. 


Comepiks. Vol, II. HisTORIES. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limrrep, London. 


or 
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The CAREER of a COLONIAL STATESMAN, 


AN IMPORTANT WORK ON SOUTH AFRICAN POLICY. 


JUST PUBLISHED. In 2 vols. demy 8vo. with 2 Portraits and 4 Maps, 28s, 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 


SiR JOHN CHARLES MOLTENO, 


FIRST PREMIER OF THE CAPE COLONY. 


Comprising a History of Representative Institutions and Responsible 
Government at the Cape, 
And of Lord Carnarvon’s Confederation Policy, and Sir Bartle Frere’s High 
Commissionership of South Africa. 


By P. A. MOLTENO, Author of ‘A Federal South Africa.’ 


PRESS OPINIONS :— 

ATHENAUM.—‘ Mr. Molteno’s very able and honest book is the most important 
contribution that has been made to South African history since the publication of 
the letters of Lord Blachford. ... These able volumes must be carefully studied 
by all who would understand the present policy no less than the history of Cape 
Colony.’ 

SPECTATOR — The work should take permanent rank as an important contribution 
to Colonial history.’ 

WORLD.—‘ Nothing has been published for a long time which throws more light 
upon South African affairs from the Colonial point of view. . . . Mr. Molteno has handled 
his thorny question with conspicuous firmness. The two volumes are rich in lessons by 
which the present and future statesmen may profit.’ 

SOUTH AFRICA.—‘A most valuable record of a critical period, The two volumes 
are a valuable contribution to the modern history of South Africa.’ 

ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.— A book to be carefully read and diligently assimilated 
by every statesman and writer who is desirous of knowing the Colonies and Colonial senti- 
ment at first hand.’ 

MANCHESTER COURIER.—‘ An interesting record of a notable career, and a 
valuable contribution to the study of the question of Colonial government.’ 

JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL COLONIAL INSTITUTE —‘ Of great interest to 
students of Colonial history and to South Africans in particular, and a valuable addition to 
the literature dealing with the whole South African question.’ 

SUNDAY SPECIAL.—‘ Mr. Molteno unfolds a very tragedy of errors, not without 
touches of comedy, too. There is scarcely an issue of the moment, constitutional, racial, 
military, administrative, human, that it does not in some way touch. It is lamentably 
illuminating.’ 

DAILY NEWS.—*‘A gallant and successful effort to preserve his memory and vindicate 
his policy.’ 

OBSERVER.— Sir J. C. Molteno’s career is full of interest, and his biography was 
well worth writing at some length. Mr. Molteno has acquitted himself of his pious task 
in - able fashion. . . . The work is likely to prove as valuable as it is unquestionably 
timely.’ 

ACA DEM Y,— Full of matter for the reflection of politicians of all shades.’ 

GLOBE.—‘ Mr. Molteno shows a genuine desire to put everything fully and clearly 
before the reader, and has evidently taken great pains with his work.’ 

GLASGOW HERALD. —‘These two volumes embody a viluable contribution to the 
history of South Africa.’ 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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Mr. MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS. 


With Numerous Maps and Pians. 


ENGLISH HANDBOOKS. 


SURREY. 6s. 


KENT. 7s. 6d. 


SUSSEX. is. 

HANTS. 6s. 

ISLE OF WIGHT. 2s. 6d. 

DEVON. 7s. 6d. 

WILTS and DORSETSHIRE. 
6s. 

CORNWALL. 6s. 

SOUTH WALES. 6s. 

NORTH WALES. bs. 

SHROPSHIRE. is. 

LANCASHIRE. 6s. 

THE LAKE DISTRICT OF 
WESTMORELAND AND 
CUMBERLAND. 6s. 


DURHAM and NORTHUM. 
BERLAND. 10s. 


YORKSHIRE. 12s. 


DERBY, NOTTS, LEICES- 
TER AND STAFFORD. »:. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 6s. 


WORCESTER AND HERE- 
FORD. 5s 


BEDS and HUNTS. 
7s. 6 


GLOUCESTER. 6s. 
SOMERSETSHIRE, 6s. 
OXFORDSHIRE. 6s. 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 7s. 


EASTERN COUNTIES: 
NORFOLK, SUFFOLK, ESSEX 
AND CAMBRIDGE. 12:. 


SCOTLAND. 9s. 
IRELAND. 29s. 


EUROPEAN HANDBOOKS. 


ROME & THE CAMPAGNA. 
10s. 


NORTH ITALY & VENICE. 
10s. 


CENTRAL ITALY AND 
FLORENCE. 6s. 

SOUTH ITALY. 6s. 

SICILY. 6s. 

SWITZERLAND. 2 Parts. 12s. 


NORTH GERMANY AND 
THE RHINE. 10s. 

SOUTH GERMANY AND 
AUSTRIA. two Parts, Part L, 
7s. 6d.; Part 

SPAIN. 20s. 

PORTUGAL. 12s. 

HOLLAND & BELGIUM. is. 


DENMARK and ICELAND. 
78. 6d. 


NORWAY. 7s. 6d. 
SWEDEN. 6s. 

RUSSIA. 18s. 

GREECE. 20s. 
MEDITERRANEAN. 21s. 


EASTERN HANDBOOKS. 


ALGERIA. 10s. 6d. 

EGYPT. 

ASIA MINOR. 18s. 

HOLY LAND. 168s. 

INDIA AND CEYLON. 20s. 
JAPAN. 20s. 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 7s. 67. 


NEW ZEALAND. 7s. (i. 


A MOST USEFUL POCKET-BOOK. 


On thin paper, small fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK OF TRAVEL TALK. Adapted to the Requirements 
of Modern Travellers, inclucing Photographers and Cyclists. Colloquial conversations for Travellers in 
English, French, German, and Italian, in parallel columns. 

‘One of, if not the most, useful phrase books in existence.’—QUEEN. 


HANDBOOK DICTIONARY. 


‘English, French, German. Contain- 


ing all the Words and Idiomatic Phrases likely to be required by a Traveller. Compendious Rules of 


Grammar. By G. F. CHAMBERS. Post 8vo. us. 


‘The book realises its aim admirably, and may be cordially recommended. From “abduction” to “aspara- 
gus,” and from “ pole-axe” to “ policeman,” the traveller will find no handy phrase missing.’ 


PALL MALt GAZETTE. 


London: JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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NOVELS. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 
HELBECK OF BANNISDALE. Fifth Edition. 


TIMES.—‘A book which will take rank with Mrs. Humphry Ward’s best work. .. The story is g 
story of a great passion worthily told.’ 
SIR GEORGE TRESSADY. Fourth Edition. 


STANDARD.—‘ An exceedingly able book. We doubt if any other living woman could have written 
it... . It is a work which dees her heart and imagination infinite credit.’ 


| By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 
THE CASTLE INN. With a Frontispiece. Fifth Edition. 


TIMES.—‘ A story which the reader follows with excited curiosity, and his characters are uot only 
admirable in themselves, but true to their period. The opening scene is of the essence of romance, and 
worthy of Dumas. ... In brief, author and readers are to be congratulated, and, as the Toad in the 
Hole says, * This is what you can recommend to a friend,””’ 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 
RODEN’S CORNER. Third Edition. 


PUNCH.— For dramatic situation, intensity, and simplicity of narrative, it is marvellous. ... The 
plot is ingenious and new.’ 
TRUTH.—‘A novel I defy you to lay down once you have got well into it.’ 


IN KEDAR’S TENTS. Eighth Edition. 
GUARDIAN.—‘ Mr. Merriman is at his best in his new book. It is full of adventure, of humour, 
and of vigour ; and the scene, which is laid in Spain during the Carlist war, will be quite new to most 
readers. . . . In short, we have nothing but praise for “ In Kedar’s Tents.”’ 


THE GREY LADY. New Edition. With 12 Full-page Ilustrations. 


GLOBE.—‘ A story of striking merit throughout.’ 


THE SOWERS. ‘Twentieth Edition. 


ATHENAUM.—‘ The best and strongest romance which he has yet given to the public.’ 
GRAPHIC.— His absorbingly interesting story will be found very difficult indeed to lay down until 
its last page has been turned.’ 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. 
THE TRAGEDY OF THE KOROSKO. With 40 Full-page Illustrations. 


SPEAKER.—‘It is dangerous to describe any work of fiction in these days of a prolific press as a 
masterpiece, yet there cannot be any doubt that the word is strictly applicable to Mr. Oonan Doyle's 
** Tragedy of the Korosko.” . . . We can heartily congratulate Mr. Conan Doyle upon having produced a 
work of such remarkable power and distinction.’ 


UNCLE BERNAC. With 12 Full-page Illustrations. Second Edition. 

‘ DAILY CHRONICLE.—‘“ Uncle Bernac” is for a truth Dr. Doyle’s Napoleon. Viewed as a picture 
of the little man in the grey coat, it must take rank before anything he has written. The fascination ot 
it isextraordinary. It reaches everywhere a high literary level.’ 

RODNEY STONE. With 8 Full-page Illustrations. 
PUNCH.—‘ A delightful quality about “ Rodney Stone” is its lilting “go.” There is not a dull page 
in it from first to last. Allis \ight, colour, movement, blended and inspired by a master hand.’ 


THE WHITE COMPANY. ‘Twentieth Edition. 


TIMES.—‘ We could not desire a more stirring romance, or one more flattering to our nationa 
traditions. We feel throughout that Mr, Conan Doyle’s story is not a mere item in the catalogue of 
exciting romances. It is real literature.’ 

THE GREEN FLAG; and other Tales of War and Sport. With a 
Frontispiece. 


BLACK AND: WHITE.—‘ The stories are full of vivid colour and incident, and are told with a vigour 
and force which compel the interest of the reader.’ P 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.— A volume where all is swinging, full-coloured, and sure to please. 


By Mrs. DE LA PASTURE. 
ADAM GRIGSON. Second Impression. 


ATHENAUM.—‘ With more experience of literary methods, Mrs. de la Pasture may hope to occupy 
the place in literature left vacant by the late Mrs. Oliphant.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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POPULAR 6/- NOVELS. 


THE BLACK DOUGLAS. With 8 Full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Third Edition. 


SPEAKER.—'“ The Black Douglas” strikes us as being upon the whole the strongest piece of 
work we have yet had from Mr. Crockett. The result is a book which grips the imagination in a 
thoroughly satistactory fashion.’ 


THE RED AXE. With 8 Full-page Illustrations. Third Edition. 


WEEKLY SUN.—‘ A powerful story, which he tells in his own masteriul style. More than any of hia 
ye sagede ay it plays upon the emotions, and takes a firm grip at once upon the attention and the feelings 
of the reader,’ 


CLEG KELLY, Arab of the City. Thirty-fourth Thousand. 


SPECTATOR.—‘ The story teems with incidents of all sorts, and it carries the reader along, keenly 
interested and full of sympathy, from the first page to the lust.’ 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. 
THE DEAR IRISH GIRL. Third Edition. 


PUNCH.—‘ Miss Katharine Tynan knows Irish men and women, boys and girls, from their caubeen 
to their brogues, and ever succeeds in showing them at their best... . Peter Hegarty, the general 
utility man in the O'Connor household, and Mrs. Behan, the housekeeper, are “‘ jools.”’’ 


SHE WALKS IN BEAUTY. 


GUARDIAN.—‘ One of those pleasant, pretty books which used to be common, and are now, alas! 


very rare.’ 
THE STRANGE STORY OF HESTER WYNNE. Second Impression. 


__ PUNCH.—‘ Powerfully written... . The incidents of the story have a fascination that makes it 
difficult to put the book down until the end is reached.’ 


By ANNA HOWARTH. 
KATRINA: a Tale of the Karoo. 


SPECTATOR.—‘ A tale which fully maintains the impression created by her earlier novel.’ 


JAN: an Afrikander. Second Edition, 


_ ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.—‘The novel has great interest, but, quite independently of its 
stirring story, its pictures of South African life are graphic and attractive in the highest degree.’ 


SWORD AND ASSEGAI. 


SPECTATOR.—‘The military tactics of the Kaffirs resemble so closely those of the Boers as to lend 
a spice of actuality to the narrative. The book should prove excellent reading to those who like plenty of 
adventures emphasised by the tuck of drum.’ 


By K. & HESKETH PRICHARD (E. & H. HERON). 
A MODERN MERCENARY. 


_ .BOOKMAN.—‘A really first-rate novel. Rallywood is the ideal hero—calm, confident, and unflinch- 
ingly honourable. ... The dialogue is cleverly written, and thestory goes on withouta break in its interest 
from first page to last. It is undoubtedly one of the best novels of the class that we have read.’ 


By Sir WM. MAGNAY, Bart. 
THE PRIDE OF LIFE. 


WORLD.—‘ A book which possesses most of the best qualities of fiction, including the excellent gift of 
humour. ... A fine story.’ 


THE HEIRESS OF THE SEASON. 


_ ATHENZUM.—‘A vivacious and satirical story. . . . The dialogue is uniformly fresh and sometimes 
epigrammatic.’ 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, $.W. 
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The Rev. Dr. HORTON, in his Sermon on behalf of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, referred to Mr. Bullen’s ‘Cruise 
of the ‘‘Cachalot”’ in the following terms: | 

‘it is a very remarkable kook in every way: it 
seems to me worthy to rank with some of the writings 
of Defoe. It has aksolutely taken the shine out of 
some of the romantic literature of such writers as 
even Stevenson and Rudyard Kipling. By the strange 
law that truth is more wonderful than fiction, this 
hook is more wonderful than the wildest dreams of 
the creator of imagination. 

FourtTH EDITION. With § Illus'rations and a Chart. Large post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

THE CRUISE OF THE ‘CACHALOT’ ROUND THE 
WORLD AFTER SPERM WALES. By FRANK T. BULLEN, First Mate. The 
Volume includes a Letter to the Author from Rudyard Kipling. 

TIMES.— Mr. Bullen has a splendid subject, and he handles it with the pen of a master... . “ The Cruise 
of the ‘Cachalot °” isa book which cannot but fascinate all loversof thesea, and all who can appreciate a masterly 
presentation of its wonder and its mystery, its terrors and its trials, its humours and its tragedies.’ 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
THE LOG OF A SEA WAIF. Being Recollections of the First 
Four Years of My Sea Life. Second IMPRESSION. With 8 Full-page Illustrations 
specially drawn by Arthur Twidle. Large post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


WOR LD.—‘ In “ The Log of a Sea Waif,” Mr, Bullen has surpassed all his previous efforts. We have read 
many stories of sea life, but do not remember to have been so fascinated and enthralled by any of them as by 
this masterly presentation of the humours. hardships, and minor tragedies of life in the forecastle.’ 


THE WAY THEY HAVE IN THE NAYY. Being a Day-to- 
Day Record of a Cruise in H.M. Battleship ‘ Mars’ during the Naval Manceuvres of 
1899. Crown 8vo. paper covers, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


LORD ROSEBERY writes :— 
‘These volumes must form an acceptable addition to the 
annals of the Empire.’ 
SIR WILFRID LAURIER, Prime Minister of Canada, writes :— 
‘I will be much surprised if the success of ‘‘The Great 
Company ”’ is not already assured.’ 
SIR CHARLES DILKE writes :— 
‘**The Great Company” is fascinating reading.’ 
LORD STRATHCONA AND MOUNT ROYAL says :— 


‘“*The Great Company” cannot fail to be regarded as a 
most interesting contribution to the history of the Empire.’ 


In 2 Vols. large crown 8vo. with 16 Portraits and 4 Maps, 18s. 


THE GREAT COMPANY, 


Being a History of the Honourable Company of Merchant Adventurers 
Trading into Hudson’s Bay. Compiled from the Company’s Archives ; 
from Diplomatic Documents and State Papers of France and England ; 
from the Narratives of Factors and Traders; and from many Accounts 
and Memoirs. By BECKLES WILLSON. 


With an Introduction by LORD STRATHCONA and MOUNT ROYAL, 
Governor of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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LONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Viee- (The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P. HERBERT SPENCER, Esq. 


Presidents | The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. | The Right Hon. W. E. H. LECKY, M.P., D.C.L. 


Trustees—Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.R.S.; Right Hon. EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G.; 
Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.1. 
Committee. 


Rev. Canon AINGER. Sir R. Girrrn, K.C.B., F.R.S. SipveEy J. Low, Esq. 

Dr. J. H. BRIDGEs. EPMUND Gossk, Esq., LL.D. FRANK T. MARZIALS, Esq. 
Prot. LEwis CAMPBELL. Mrs. J. R. GRREN. Sir F. PoLLock, Bart. 

J. W. COURTHOPE, Esq., C.B. FREDERIC HARRISON, Esq. Rev, Dr. Rice. 

Earl of CREWE. Sir C. P. ILBEeRT, K.C.S.I. S. ARTHUR STRONG, Esq. 
AvsTiN Dopson, Esq. Sir C. M. Kennepy, C.B., K.C.M.G. H. R. TEDDER, Esq. 

SYDNEY GEDGE, Esq, M.P. SIDNEY LEE, Esq. Sir SPENCER WALPOLE, K.C.B. 


Sir A. GEIKIR, F.R.S. W.S. LILy, Esq. 


The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various Languages. Sub- 
scription, £3 a year; Life Membersui according to age Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to 
Town Members. Reading Room open from Ten to Half-past Six. CATALOGUE, FIFTH EDITION, 2 vols., 1888, 
royal 8vo. price 21s.; to Members, 16s. C.T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 


All Interested in South Africa 


SHOULD READ 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
ILLUSTRATED AND REVISED EDITION. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
the inhabitants, are all admirable.’ 


character are almost unrivalled in their virility and vigour.’ 


RHODESIA AND ITS GOVERNMENT. 


With 8 Illustrations and a Map. Large crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


moderation. He is in no sense a “‘ crank” or a “ faddist.”’ 


various, changeless, yet ever-changing phases.’ 
state of affairs in Rhodesia and to the tangled maze of Cape politics.’ 

London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


JESS : a Story of the Boer War of 1881. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—‘ The story is a capital one, and the interest never flags for a moment. The 
author knows his ground thoroughly, and his vivid descriptions of Transvaal scenery, and his clever sketches of 


SATURDAY REVIEW.— ‘Seldom have we bemoaned more than now the scant space of necessity allotted 
to reviewers. .. . Mr. Haggard’s descriptions of events, of inanimate nature, and of certain phases of human 


By H. C. THOMSON, Author of ‘The Chitral Campaign’ and of ‘The Outgoing Turk.’ 


SPECTATOR. —‘ We do not hesitate to say that, however fully a man may think himself informed on South 
African affairs, he will do well to study Mr. Thomson’s book. Its width of view, its reasonableness, its modera- 
tion, and its common-sense give a high claim upon the attention of all those who have to deal with the Souta 
African problem. . .. Mr. Thomson’s attitude is eminently judicial, and his views are expressed with great 


INVESTORS’ REVIEW.—‘A luminous book, not written by a partisan, but by a man of calm judgment, 
who has investigated the facts on the spot before forming his opinions. . .. A work that ought to be read by 
every intelligent politician in the three kingdoms who wishes to understand the South African problem in its 

DAILY NEWS.—‘A most useful guide to the study of South African politics in their present transitional 
tage.’ 


PALL MALL GAZETTE,—‘0On many points a timely handbook, full of carefully sifted information, to the 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 18s. 


IN HISTORY AND LETTERS. 
By BENJAMIN ELLIS MARTIN and CHARLOTTE M. MARTIN. 
With 40 Illustrations by FULLEYLOVE, DELAFONTAINE, and from Photographs. 


their romance, and the liveliness and interest of their telling.’ 


enhance the value of the work.’ 


illustrated. 


of research. The authors’ grasp of their subject is full and complete.’ 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 11 


THEE STONES OF PARIS. 


_SPECTATOR.— This is a charming book. The expression is strong. and seldom exact: but we use it 
deliberately and after reflection. The charm of these wanderings in old Paris is real, owing to their variety, 


SKETCH.—‘The intelligent visitor who takes this guide-book with him to Paris will be quite independent of 
the Exhibition and all the excitements of the season. ... The portraits and architectural drawings greatly 


LITERATURE.—‘ Two large volumes, full of information, thoroughly well written and thoroughly well 


DAILY TELEGRAPH,—* Practically every important literary personality for whom the stones of Paris ever 
furnished a dwelling-place, from Abélard down to Victor Hugo, is dealt with in a style as attractive as it is full 


; 


‘A hook to be read and thoroughly enjoyed.’ 
BLACK AND. WHITH. 
With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE GREEN FLAG: and other 


Tales of War and Sport. 
By A. CONAN DOYLE, 


AUTHOR OF ‘THE WHITE COMPANY, ‘RODNEY STONE,’ &c. 


SPECTATOR.—‘ Apart from their topical character, the contents of the ‘Green Flag” will be welcomed on 
their own merits. . . . Dr. Doyle is an admirable narrator, and when his theme is arma virumque nobody can 
be better company.’ 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘ Few novelists of our time could have told the story in such stirring language, and 
the battle picture is perfect of its kind. Equally good are the three pirate stories of Captain Sharkey. The 
“Oroxley Masters” is a stirring tale of the prize ring, the “ Lord of Chiteau Noir” reads like a story of Man- 
passant, and the “Striped Chest”’ is as blood-curdling as the wildest of Poe’s romances. Altogether the volume 
is admirable.’ 

DAILY C-FRONICLE.—‘ We do not think anyone has a right to ask for a more varied, iuteresting, or better 
lot of stories than are to be found in this volume.’ 

SKETCH.—‘ The stories are told in stirring and enthusiastic language, are full of colour and movement, aiid 
will make capital reading for a railway journey.’ 

§ MORNING POST.—: The stories are ingenious, they are full of incident, they are told in good _straight- 
forward English ; they have, in short, a number of qualities which are all too rare in the fiction of the day.’ 

WORLD, —‘ The stories are written with extraordiuary spirit and “ go,” and they hold the reader's attention 
enthralled from the first page to the last.’ 

ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.— These tales, for vigour, ingenuity of plot and construction, and brisk 
bright movement, are aimirable. They compel the attention on the first page, and hold it till the last.’ 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—‘A volume where all is swinging, full-coloured and sure to please.’ 

SPEAKER.—‘There are some things in Dr. Conan Doyle’s new volume which are as good as anything he 
has ever done.’ 

YORKSHIRE POST.—‘ There is not a weak story or a dull page in this volum2. Constructive skill, genuine 
humour, and a mastery of style combine to make this the most attractive volume of short stories we have for 
some time seen.’ 

SCOTSMAN.—‘ The book is full of healthy excitement, and the stories have each and all the hand’s touch of 
an accomplished literary contriver of shock and shudder,’ 

LONDONER.—‘ There is not one of the stories that is not, from the male point of view, both admirably con- 
trived and excellently done, alluring by its sense of expectation and enthralling with its robust excitement.’ 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


“If you would care to read a new “‘ Modern 


Prometheus,’’ by all means order “‘ Nemo.’’ ” 
TRUTH. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘ We can cordially recommend “ Nemo” to all 
sorts and conditions of novel readers as a fascinating story, the interest of 
a which never flags from its opening to its closing chapter, 
By THEO. DOUGLAS. WORLD.—‘A ghastly story, a creepy, crawly horror, told, however, 
Author of ‘A Bride Elect.’ with skill and judgment, and the reader, willingly or unwillingly, must 
“Iras: a Mystery,’ ‘ Carr of perforce finish it.’ 


aay Os BLACK AND WHITE.—‘ Readers who want a story of sensation and 


; black magic will be difficult to please if they do not find it in “ Nemo.”’’ 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.— Altogether a story that makes one hasten 
B back to it as soon as possible, if it has, by chance, to be temporarily put 
down, and that one is sorry to have finished.’ 
By THEO. DOUGLAS. 


SPECTATOR.— Mr. Douglas shows a distinct gift for the handling of 
the uncanny. If the reader embarks on “ Nemo” under proper conditions, 


it should certainly “ gar him grue. 
N @) ACADEMY.—‘A strong and well-constructed story... . Mystery, ex- 


citement, humbug, and detection keep the story thoroughly alive, and the 
By THEO. DOUGLAS. ove interest is never dropped.’ 


At all Booksellers’ and Libraries.. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
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WORKS BY W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LLD. 
HOW ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE: 


THE STORY OF THE GREAT WAR, 1798-1815. 


In 4 Volumes, crown 8vo. With Portraits, Facsimiles and Plans, 6s. each. 
CONTENTS OF THE VOLUMES. 


Vol. I.—-FROM THE LOW COUNTRIES TO EGYPT. 


With 16 Portraits and 8 Plans. 


Vol. IIlL.—-THE STRUGGLE FOR THE SEA. 


With 16 Portraits and 6 Plans. 


Vol. III._THE WAR IN THE PENINSULA. 


With 16 Portraits and 15 Plans. 


Vol. IV.-WATERLOO AND ST. HELENA. 


With 16 Portraits and 10 Plans. 


TIMES.—‘ He paints on a large canvas snd aims at broad effects. In this he succeeds admirably. . . . The 
story is broadly told, but very vigorously, and it is wonderful the amount of interesting detail and well-inspired 
comment that Mr. Fitchett manages to weave into his narrative. It is net without signiticance tnat this 
excellent “ Story of the Great War,” at once popular in the best sense, well-informed, full of instruction. and, 
very attractively written, should be the work of a Colonial writer.’ 

SPECTATOR.—‘ Exactly the sort of history desired by the million. .. . The work is worthy of the author 
ot ‘* Deeds that Won the Empire” and “ Fights for the Flag.”’ 

PUNCH.— Mr. Fitchett handles a glowing pen, and illumines as with torchlight the field on which opened 
Pitt’s long struggle with Napoleon.’ 

SKETCH.— Such books as Mr. Fitchett’s sre the makers of Englishmen in the highest sense of the term. ... 
Those who are acquainted with his earlier work will find in this example of his genius the same vivid word- 
picturing capacity, the same vivid descriptive ability, and the same vivid character-drawing.’ 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.— Mr. Fitchett has a gift for depicting action that is Homeric in its power.’ 

GUARDIAN,.—‘ Mr. Fitchett has achieved a real success, and the boy who cannot read these volumes with 
pleasure (and profit) is hopeless. They are. if boyhood would but see it, more enthralling than half the novels 
published.’ 


DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE. 


HISTORIC BATTLE SCENES, 


ELEVENTH EDITION. Crown 8vo. 6s, Wéith 16 Portraits and 11 Plans, 


SPECTATUR.— Not since Macaulay ceased to write has English literature produced a writer capable of 
infusing such life and vigour into historical scenes, The wholesome and manly tone of Mr. Fitchett’s book is 
specially satisfactory. . . . The book cannot but take the reader by storm wherever it finds him.’ 

REVIEW OF REVIEWS,— The book is one which makes the breath come quick, and the throat to bulge, 
and the eyes to grow moist. It isa splendid book, a book not unworthy of its splendid theme. It is veritable 
genius that shines in these straightforward stirring stories, genius atlame with inspiration, and aglow with a 
great enthusiasm.’ 

BOOKMAN.— There is no bluster, no brag, no nauseous cant about a chosen people, but there is a ringing 
enthusiasm for endurance, for dashing gallantry, for daring and difficult feats, which generous-hearted boys and 
men will respond to quickly. There is aot a flabby paragraph from beginning to end.’ 


FIGHTS FOR THE FLAG. 


SECOND EDITION. With 16 Portraits, 13 Plans, and a Facsimile Letter of 
the Duke of Marlborough. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SPECTATOR.—‘“ Fights for the Flag.’ is as good as ‘‘ Deeds that Won the Empire.” To say more ttan thi: 
in praise of the book before us is unnecessary, for ‘* Deeds that Won the kmpire” was one of the best collections 
of popular battle studies ever given to the public. . . . No writer ever had more completely the art of making 
one realise how opposing forces move both by land and sea.” 

ACADEMY.—‘ Mr. Fitchett selects the right incidents and relates them in the right way. His narrative is10 
tedious blaze of big writing ; it is calm and glowing, but when a flashing phrase is needed it is there. The book 
worthily succeeds ‘* Deeds that Won the Empire.”’ 

OUTLOOK.— So well does he write that he accomplisbes in the narrow compass of one chapter what Kinglake 
required a whole volume to do.’ 


London; SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
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THE FRAUD 


other tyres palmed off as genuine 


DUNLOP TYRES 


can be prevented by forwarding 
doubtful tyres to any of cur depots. 


Examination and report free of charge. 


Alma Street,Coventry. 14 Regent Street. S.W.; 
160 to 166 Olerkenwell Road, London, EC 


HIGHEST QUALITY 


TURKISH TOWELS 


And Similar Goods. 


SOFT and ABSORBENT. 


Made by 


BARLOW & JONES, Ltd., 
MANCHESTER, 


And sold by all HKigh-class Drapers and Upholsterers. 


Plate Powder’ 


FOR MORE THAN HALF A CENTURY this Powpxs 
has sustained an vnrivalled reputation throughout the 
United Kingdom and Colonies as the Best and Safest 
Article for Cleaning Silver and Electro-Plate. Sold in 
Boxes, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 48. 6d. each. Also 
GODDARD'S FURNITURE CREAM, 
For Oleaning and Polishing all kinds of Oabinet Fur- 
niture. Sold in Bottles, 6d, and 1s. each, hy Chemists. 
Grocers, Ironmongers, &e. 
SIX GOLD MEDALS. 


“For the Blood is the Life.” 


Clarke’s : 
Blood 
Mixture 


THE WORLD-FAMED BLOOD PURIFIER, 
1 is warranted to Cleanse the Blood from | 
, all impurities from whatever cause arising. 
For Scrofula, Scurvy, Eczema. Bad Legs, 
| Skin and Blood Diseases, Blackheads, Pim- | 
| ples and Sores of all kinds, its effects are 
marvellous. Thousands of Testimonials 
of wonderful cures from all parts of the © 
world. Sold by Chemists everywhere. 


‘The purpose of the Guide is to be before 
all things practical.’—-GUARDIAN. 


Thirteenth and Cheaper Edition, with numerous 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d 


GARDNER’S 


HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE 
AND SICKROOM GUIDE: 


A of the Means of Preserving 
Health, and the Treatment of Diseases, 
Injuries, and Emergencies. 


Revised and expressly Adapted for the Use of 
Families, Missionaries, and Colonists. 


By W. H. C, STAVELEY, F.R.C.S. England. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 


The Lancet.—‘ Fully succeeds in its object, and is 
essentially practical in its execution,’ 

The Daily Telegraph.— It is difficult to conceive 
that its valuable information could be presented in a 
better form.’ 

The Yorkshire Post.—‘One of the most familiar 
and trusted books of reference for the purpose of home 
doctoring.’ 

The Belfast News-Letter.—‘It is a publication 
which no private or public library should be without.’ 

The Manchester Guardian.—‘ Considerably re- 
vised by Mr. W. H. O. Staveley, F.R.C.S.. and brought 
more into line with the practice of modern medicine, 

The Speaker.—‘ A book of reference which has 
passed into its 13th edition scarcely requires a narrow 
scrutiny of its claims. That is the position of 

“Gardners Household Medicine,” which has been 
revised and brought up to date by Dr. Staveley.’ 


London : SMITH, ELDER, & 00., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Without an Equal for Improving the Complexion. 


GODFREY’S EXTRACT 
oF ELDER FLOWERS 


Cures Pimples, Humours, and Eruptions. 


For ROUGH HANDS « DELICATE SKINS 


Gentlemen find it delightful to Use after Shaving. Sold everywhere, 2s, 94d., 
or post free of NORTONS, Ltd., 21 Spital Square, London, E. 
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THE 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


Published Monthly, price 1s. Annual Subscription, 14s. 6d. postage free 


JUNE 1900. 


CONTENTS. 
PAGE 
THe ‘New Mopeu’ OFrricer. ‘ 721 
THe Buue Eyes or Arr. By R. Crockerr. 730 
A Trek FRoM THE TRANSVAAL. By FREIHEER von 74: 
A Lirerary Nratuist. By “Homas SECCOMBE . 
Warpers or tHE West. By EK. B. Osporn . 


In Years or Storm anp Srress. V. By Kari Buinp . 788 
GrorGian Gossips. By Miss A. M. Winson” . . 814 
Or Storm, or Porson. By K. ann Heskern Pricnarp 

(E. H. Heron) . . $18 
Tue Kine’s Deatu. By Witrrip Winson Gipson . . 827 


CoNFERENCES ON Booxs aND Men. XIV. THE LEGEND oF 


Macconetinne. By Uranus SyLvan . 829 
Tue Iste or Unrest. Chapters XVI—XVIIJ. By Henry 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications to the Editor should be addressed to the care of Messrs. 
SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 

All Contributions are attentively considered, and unaccepted MSS. are returned 
when accompanied by the necessary stamps for postage; but the Editor cannot 
hold himself responsible for any accidental loss. MSS. cannot be delivered on 
personal application, nor can they be forwarded through the post when only 
initials are given. 

Every Contribution should be type-written on one side of each leaf only, and 
should bear the Name and Address of the Sender. 


LONDON: 
SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


PARIS: GALIGNANI & CO. LEIPZIG: A. TWIETMEYER, 
NEW YORK: INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY. MELBOURNE: MELVILLE, MULLEN, & SLADE. 
SYDNEY and BRISBANE: EDWARDS, DUNLOP, & CO., Limited. 
ADELAIDE: W. C. RIGBY. TASMANIA: WALCH & SONS. 
TORONTO: TORONTO NEWS COMPANY. MONTREAL: MONTREAL NEWS COMPANY, 
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GOLD MEDAL, 
Health Exhibition, London. 


Benger’s Feod is not 
only highly nutritious, but 
is most easily digested, and 
is so delicious that it is 
enjoyed by the youngest 
INVALIDS and the AGED. Infant or the most delicate 


Delicious, Nutritive, and Digestible. Invalid. 
Benger’s Food is sold in TINS by Chemists, &c., everywhere. 


FOOD ror 
INFANTS, 


| DRAWING AN OVERDRAFT on ON THE ‘THE BANK o OF F LIFE, 


- = Excitement, feverish colds, chills, fevers, worry, blood 
| = = = poisons, throat irritation, &c., late hours, fagged, unnatural 
: = excitement, breathing impure air, too rich food, alcoholic 
drink, gouty, rheumatic, and other blood poisons, influenza, 
biliousness, sick headache, skin eruptions, pimples on the 
face, want of appetite, sourness of stomach, &ec. Use 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ 


it is Pleasant, Soothing, Cooling, Health-Giving, Refreshing 
and Invigorating. 


No family should be without it. 


IT PREVENTS DIARRHGA, and REMOVES IT IN THE EARLY STAGES. 


SCARLET FEVER, PYAEMIA, ERYSIPELAS, MEASLES, GANGRENE, and 

almost every mentionable Disease. I have been a nurse for upwards of ten years, and in 
that time have nursed cases of scarlet fever, pyzemia, erysipelas, measles, gangrene, cancer, and 
almost every mentionable disease. During the whole time I have not been ill for a single day; 
and this I attribute in a great measure to the use of ENO’S “ FRUIT SALT,” which has kept 
my blood in a pure state. I recommend it to all my patients during convalescence. Its value 
as a means of health cannot be over-estimated.—A PRoresstonaL Nurse (Qualified). 

The effect of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ upon any DISORDERED and FEVERISH CONDITION 
is SIMPLY MARVELLOUS. IT IS, in fact, NATURE’S OWN REMEDY, and an UNSUR- 
PASSED ONE. 

CAUTION.—See Capsule marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.” Without it youhavea WORTHLESS imitation, 


Prepared only by J.C. ENO, Ltd., ‘ FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, by J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 


THREE CHEERS FOR THE 


RED WHITE 


COFFEE. 
DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST AND AFTER DINNER. 


In Making, use Rather Less Quantity, it being so much Stronger than Ordinary Coffee. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
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